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UTRIENT TONNAGE DOWN 


onsumption of fertilizers in 
he US. and territories (Hawaii and 
byerto Rico) in the year ended June 
0. 1956, amounted to 22,193,070 tons. 
nis was a decrease of 533,392 tons 
rom the quantity (22,726,462 tons) 
ised in the preceding year. 
The 1955-56 consumption of ferti- 
ers comprised 21,403,465 tons of 
products containing one or more of 
he primary plant nutrients (N, 
b.0;, KO), and 789,605 tons of the 
econdary and trace nutrient ma- 
erials which did not contain these 
butrients. The quantity of products 
ontaining primary nutrients was 
31,391 tons (2.42%) below that (21,- 
34856 tons) in 1954-55. The con- 
umption of materials that did not 
ontain primary nutrients was 2,001 
ons (0.25%) below the quantity 
791,606 tons) used in the preceding 
ear. 
Fertilizers used in 1955-56 con- 
ained 6,054,741 tons of nitrogen, 
vailable P.O;, and K.,O, or 64,398 
ons (1.05%) less than in 1954-55. 
is was the first time in 17 con- 
ecutive years that the total con- 
mption of primary nutrients failed 
increase. 
The use of nitrogen decreased 27,- 
63 tons (1.42%) to 1,932,603 tons, 
at of available P,O; 36,240 tons 
09%) to 2,247,420 tons, and that 
K,0 225 tons (0.01%) to 1,874,718 
ms. The amount of total P.O, in- 


(Continued on page 18) 


eneral Chemical’s 
ew Mississippi 


lant in Operation 


NEW YORK —A new plant for 
roduction of cotton insecticides, lo- 
ated at Cleveland, Miss., is now in 
peration, General Chemical Division, 
hllied Chemical & Dye Corp., has 
mounced. The plant, which is 
hown as Delta Works, will utilize 
Pécial new equipment designed by 
eneral Chemical’s engineering de- 
partment to materially increase the 
ompany’s output of cotton pesti- 
tides, the firm said. 


An new location will formulate 
’ lypes of cotton dusts including 
arlous combinations of DDT, BHC, 
falcium arsenate, aldrin, dieldrin, en- 
ow and methyl parathion, 
ton and toxaphene. A _ full 
a4 of liquid cotton pesticides will 
od Produced. A company spokes- 
rams that Delta Works also has 
warehouse facilities for 
General Chemical’s full line 
hsecticides, 


— Cleveland plant is the fifth 
ral Chemical location producing 
on insecticides and basic toxi- 


3 Other plants are at New Or- 
Baltimore, Marcus Hook, Pa. 
1 Segundo, Cal. 


ertilizer Consumption 


Decreases in 1955-56 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This is the 
complete report of Commercial Fer- 
tilizers and Primary Plant Nutrients 
Consumption in the U.S. for the 
year ended June 30, 1956, as released 
recently by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. Highlights of the re- 
port appeared on page 1 of the June 
24 issue of Croplife. The report was 
prepared by Walter Scholl, Hilda 
M. Wallace, Esther I. Fox and Flor- 
ence B. Crammattee, Fertilizer and 
Agricultural Lime Section, Soil and 
Water Conservation Research Divi- 
sion, Agricultural Research Service, 
USDA, Beltsville, Md. 


Southern States 
Buys Facilities 
Of Virginia Co-op 


RICHMOND, VA.—Southern 
States Cooperative, with headquar- 
ters in Richmond, has announced 
completion of negotiations for pur- 
chase of the fertilizer manufacturing 
facilities of Southwest Virginia Co- 
operative, located just north of Bris- 
tol, Va. The purchase price was $450,- 
000, SSC told its members, and pos- 
session was given as of July 1. 


The announcement said Southern 
States plans to spend from $200,000 
to $250,000 in expansion of the new 
property to almost double its present 
annual capacity of 20,000 tons of 
mixed fertilizer. The new construc- 
tion is to begin as soon as plans can 
be drawn and contracts let. 

Use of liquid nitrogen in areas 
served by SSC is growing rapidly, 
the co-op reported to its members. 
Some eighteen local Southern States 
agencies in Virginia and Maryland 
are now handling liquid N, the co-op 
stated. 


California Waging 
War on Spreading 
Hopper Outbreak 


— More Insect Notes on Page 4 — 


SACRAMENTO—In_ temperatures 
well over the 100° mark, California 
waged war on two fronts against a 
spreading grasshopper plague that 
has ravaged hundreds of thousands of 
acres. 

The invasion, which began when 
millions of the insects started hatch- 
ing from last year’s eggs, has already 
covered nearly 500,000 acres of range- 
land and orchards in Butte, Tehama, 
and Glenn counties. In addition, the 
hungry insects invaded nearly 7,000 
acres in the Santa Maria Valley in 
Santa Barbara County. 

In the northern area, Robert Harp- 
er, chief of the California Bureau of 
Entomology, and N. O. Berry, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture entomolo- 
gist, made a fast survey of the strick- 
en counties and laid plans to provide 
a fleet of motorized blowers to spray 
poison. 


Damage figures in the three- 
county northern area already are 
near the $1,000,000 mark. 


In the Santa Barbara area, high- 
way engineers were forced to close 
the main north-south U.S. Highway 
101 while planes sprayed a 10-mile 
section with insecticide. James Jones, 
agricultural inspector, said it was the 
worst grasshopper outbreak in that 
area in recent years. He said farmers 
in the Los Alamos area estimated 
crop damage at $100,000. 


National Potash Mine 


Closed by Strike 


NEW YORK — National Potash 
Co.’s Carlsbad, N.M., mine was closed 
beginning June 3 by a strike of mem- 
bers of the United Stone and Allied 
Products Works of America (AFL- 
CIO). The company stated that the 
strike was the result of failure to 
reach agreement on certain non- 
economic matters. 


400 See Demonstration of Fertilizer 
Technology at TVA Development Center 


MUSCLE SHOALS, ALA.—About 
400 representatives of the fertilizer 
industry from 33 states and terri- 
tories and three foreign countries 
gathered here June 18-20 for demon- 
strations of new fertilizer technology 
by the Tennessee Valley Authority’s 
Fertilizer - Munitions Development 
Center. 

Industry representatives included 
manufacturers of fertilizers and of 
fertilizer-making equipment and 
wholesale and retail distributors. 

Brig. Gen. Herbert D. Vogel, TVA 
chairman, told the group that results 
of fertilizer research conducted at 
the center are available to the ferti- 
lizer industry without charge, and he 
invited the representatives to visit 
the facilities frequently. 


Six pilot plant demonstrations, 
each preceded by a technical brief- 
ing, were held. They were under the 
direction of Charles H. Young, man- 
ager of chemical engineering; J. H. 
Walthall, director of the division of 
chemical development, and T. P. Hig- 
nett, chief of the development 
branch. 

Demonstrations included: 

Use of diammonium phosphate in 
making 12-24-12, production of 5-20- 
20 using phosphoric acid containing 
76% P.Os, production of superphos- 
phates suitable for immediate am- 
moniation, production of ammonium 
phosphate-nitrates (8-16-32), produc- 
tion of nitric phosphate and produc- 
tion of granular superphosphates by 
a continuous one-step process. 


6 Potash Firms 
Resign Plant 


Food Institute 


—NPFI Statement on Page 7— 


WASHINGTON-—Six potash com- 
panies have sent letters of resigna- 
tion to the National Plant Food In- 
stitute. This action was in accord- 
ance with earlier declarations that 
they would withdraw from the NPFI 
if the latter’s expansion plan and its 
accompanying dues structure were 
voted by the remainder of the Insti- 
tute’s membership. The plan was 
adopted by the Institute at the 
group’s annual meeting June 10. 


The six resigning firms, all mem- 
bers of the American Potash Insti- 
tute, are: American Potash and 
Chemical Corp.; Duval Sulphur & 
Potash Co.; National Potash Co.; 
Potash Company of America; 
Southwest Potash Corp.; and U.S. 
Potash Co., division of U.S. Borax 
& Chemical Corp. 


Spokesmen from the withdrawing 
companies emphasized that the move 
was made without incrimination. 

A committee appointed by the 
NPFI’s executive committee is to 
make a thorough study of the dues 
situation, the matter over which the 
division came, to determine whether 
any inequities exist. (Croplife issues 
of June 17 and 24, page 1.) 

John A. Miller, Price Chemical 
Co., Louisville, Ky., newly-elected 
president of the Institute, issued a 
statement on June 20 appealing to 
the six potash companies to accept 
the new dues structure for the Insti- 
tute’s 1957-58 fiscal year, pending 
the committee’s study. 


The situation was first brought to 
light publicly during the NPFI busi- 
ness meeting at the Greenbrier Hotel, 
June 10. At that time, following the 
Institute’s outlining plans for an ex- 
panded educational and demonstra- 
tion program, J. Fred Coope, presi- 
dent of the Potash Company of 
America, read a prepared statement 
which declared the intention of six 
companies to resign if the program, 
with its higher dues structure, were 
voted. (Text of Mr. Coope’s state- 
ment in Croplife, June 17, page 21.) 


Illinois Co-op Plant 
Installing New Process 


EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL.—The Illi- 
nois Farm Supply Co. plant here is 
changing over to a new process that 
combines calcium metaphosphate in- 
to a granular mixed fertilizer. The 
co-op said that the process, developed 
by James Seymour, one of its chem- 
ists, increases the water-soluble phos- 
phate in the fertilizer. The co-op has 
applied for patents on the process. 

Illinois Farm Supply is one of the 
16 regional cooperatives which own 
Central Farmers Fertilizer Co., cur- 
rently erecting a $7% million plant 
in Idaho to produce calcium meta- 
phosphate. 
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Mosquitoes, Flies 
Lead Householders’ 
Unpopularity Poll 


WASHINGTON—A recent tabula- 
tion by the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture from reports by 33 states 
points up the nationwide problem of 
mosquitoes, house flies and other in- 
sect pests of man, his household and 
his livestock. 

About three fourths of the states 
reporting listed mosquitoes and house 
flies among the most important house- 
hold insects of 1956. Termites and 
other wood-attacking insects, fabric 
pests—especially carpet beetles and 
clothes moths—and cockroaches 
cropped up as highly annoying pests 
in more than half the state lists. 

Several insects that normally live 
out of doors got into enough homes 
last year to become serious problems. 
Clover mites were among the top 10 
household pests in 11 states, boxelder 
bugs in five and earwigs in five. These 
three insects do no harm to man, ani- 
mals, household foods or furnishings, 
but can be a nuisance indoors. Pests 
of stored foods and grains also rank- 
ed high on unwanted-guest lists. 


Regardless of how often they turn 
up at picnics, ants were listed by only 
eight states as a top household insect 
problem. Only three states named 
fleas and chiggers. 


Horn flies, scourge of cattle and 
other livestock, were a No. 1 pest of 
farm animals in 16 states. Cattle 
grubs were named in 14 state lists, 
cattle lice in 14, and stable flies in 12. 
Ticks were harassing in seven states. 
Biting flies, pests of both man and 
beast, were also high on the list of 
livestock pests. 


SCHOLARSHIP WINNER 


PORTLAND, ORE.—David E. Dul- 
ing of Maupin, Ore., is the winner of 
the $100 scholarship in soils for the 
next year at Oregon State College. 
The scholarship is sponsored annual- 
ly by the Pacific Northwest Plant 
Food Assn., and is also given to one 
student each at Washington State 
College and the University of Idaho. 
A committee from the association se- 
lected Mr. Duling after interviewing 
four candidates for the scholarship. 
This committee consisted of Paul Wil- 
lard of Salem, William Chorlton of 
Portland and Don Campbell of Cor- 
nelius, Ore. 


Herbert H. Schwardt 

Named Head of Cornell 

Entomology Department 
ITHACA N.Y.—Dr. Herbert H. 

Schwardt has been appointed head of 

Cornell University’s entomology de- 

partment, W. I. Myers, dean of the 


State College of Agriculture an- 
nounced recently. Dr. Schwardt, a 


member of the University faculty 


since 1938, succeeds Dr. Charles E. 
Palm who was recently named direc- 
tor of research for the State Colleges 
of Agriculture and Home Economics. 


A native of Savonburg, Kansas, Dr. 
Schwardt, 54, received B.S., M.S. and 
Ph.D. degrees from Kansas State Col- 
lege. Before coming to Cornell, he 
was a junior entomologist for the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture in 
Arkansas and an assistant entomolo- 
gist at the Arkansas Experiment 
Station.At Cornell, he was appointed 
assistant professor in 1939, associate 
professor in 1942, and professor of 
entomology in 1945. He was acting 
head of the department on several 
occasions. 


North Central APS 
To Meet July 12-13 


ST. PAUL—About 200 plant pa- 
thologists, agronomists and other 
agricultural workers will attend the 
summer meeting of the North Cen- 
tral Division of the American Phyto- 
pathological Society July 12-13 at 
the University of Minnesota. 


The event will feature informal 
meetings and tours of field plots at 
the University’s St. Paul campus and 
at the Rosemount Agricultural Ex- 
periment station, according to J. J. 
Christensen, head of the department 
of plant pathology and president of 
the north central division of APS. 

On July 12, the group will observe 
research work in laboratories, green- 
houses and in field plots at the Uni- 
versity and then visit the Green Giant 
company at Le Sueur. 

Field demonstrations at Rosemount 
July 13 will include melon, straw- 
berry and potato research, cropping 
sequences, and world collections of 
oats, wheat, barley and flax. 


JOINS ILLINOIS STAFF 
ITHACA, N.Y.— Prof. Samuel R. 
Aldrich of the agronomy department 
at Cornell has accepted a position as 
extension professor of soil fertility at 
the University of Illinois. 


A pump you 


can carry 
is pump. 
you can sell 


HYPRO Portable Pumps (¢om- 
plete with motor, or pump only 
for attachment to your custom- 
er’s motor) belong in every 
dealer’s merchandising pro- 
gram. Unlimited uses include 
pumping out basements, cess- 
pools, boats, as well as spraying 
weeds and mosquitos. A neces- 
sity on the farm or at the cot- 
tage. Ask your jobber or write 
to: HYPRO ENGINEERING, INC., 700 


Model No., pump only B40 B58 
Model No., with motor MB40 MB58 
Horsepower of motor 
Size hollow pump shaft 12”  %&” 
Max. delivery, gal./min. 5 10 


2 SIZES AVAILABLE 


39th Ave. N.E., Minneapolis 21, Minn. 


Pumps also available with gas engines. 


New England Farms 
Face Heavy Losses 
Unless Rain Comes Soon 


BOSTON — New England farmers 
are facing losses that could run into 
millions unless rain comes soon, state 
officials in the six state region said 
June 22. 

In Massachusetts, Walter Piper, 
state agriculture dpeartment market 
expert, said the entire state needed 
an inch of steady rain. A one inch 
fall “would be a millon dollar rain 
right now,” he said. 

The Massachusetts State Depart- 
ment of Public Health listed 14 com- 
munities where an emergency exists, 
seven others resorting to auxiliary 
water sources and 19 where residents 
have been asked to restrict water use 
voluntarily. Fully 100,000 acres of 
fruit and vegetable crops have been 
endangered by the prolonged drouth 
and about half of this Massachusetts 
acreage has insufficient irrigation or 
none at all, Mr. Piper said. 


The drouth is costing Massachu- 
setts farmers more than $10,000 an 
hour, L. Roy Hawes, state agriculture 
commissioner, reported. “The situa- 
tion is definitely going to get worse,” 
he said. ‘‘Damage is amounting to a 
quarter of a million dollars for each 
24 hours that we lack rain.” 


Charles F. Shelnut assistant state 
agriculture commissioner, reported 
that the state had lost one-third of 
its hay crop. He said onions, carrots, 
beets and small vegetables had been 
damaged. 

Mr. Shelnut said rain would be 
needed for the state’s second hay 
crop. Farmers who had harvested 
their first crop were not affected by 
the drouth, he said. The most severe- 
ly hit area was Martha’s Vineyard, 
according to Mr. Shelnut. He said 
the rainfall there had been between 
one half and three quarters of an 
inch since April. 


James P. Margeson 
Retires from IMC 


CHICAGO—James P. Margeson, a 
director and executive vice president 
of International Minerals & Chemi- 
cal Corp., Chicago, retired June 30, 
after 17 years of service, in accord- 
ance with the company’s retirement 
program. He also resigned from the 
board of directors. His responsibili- 
ties will thereafter be handled by T. 
administrative vice presi- 

ent. 


A native of Brookline, Mass., and 
a graduate in engineering from Dart- 
mouth College, Mr. Margeson spent 
most of his career in the Midwest, 
and at one time he was a vice presi- 
dent of Marshall Field & Co., in 
charge of its manufacturing division. 

He joined IMC in 1940 as assistant 
to the president and became a key 
figure in the corporation’s growth 
from annual sales of $12 million to 
more than $100 million. He was a 
principal in planning the expansion 
of the company. He and his wife, who 
reside at the Homestead, Evanston, 
are planning to make their home on 
Cape Cod, at West Hartwich, Mass. 


ESA Meeting to 
Accept Exhibits 


WASHINGTON — Commercial ex- 
hibits will be accepted at the 1957 
meeting of the Entomological Soci- 
ety of America, to be held at the 
Hotel Peabody in Memphis Dec. 2-5, 
R. H. Nelson, executive secretary, an- 
nounced here last week. Interested 
firms should write to HaroldB. Jones, 
chairman, exhibits committee, 2772 
Natchez Lane, Memphis, for rates 
and other information. 


H. M. Armitage, Sacramento, Cal., 
is president of the ESA, and his ad- 
dress at the convention will be en- 
titled “Man in an Insect World.” Dr. 
E. N. Woodbury, Hercules Powder 
Co., Wilmington, is chairman of the 
program committee. 
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CSC DIRECTOR—James A. and 

nell has been elected a director off colorado 

Commercial Solvents Corporation, it poperating 

was announced June 25 by J. Albert Iso will re 

Woods, president. Mr. McConnell ig ecording | 

a director of the Lehigh Valley Rail, agron 

road, the Farm Foundation and is bresent cel 

chairman of the board of the founda- produce 20( 

tion for American Agriculture. He re- cre in thes 
cently resigned as U.S. assistant sec. 

retary of agriculture to accept a pro- Interest 

fessorship of agricultural industry in pomed aft 

the Graduate School of Business Ad-3i of competi 

ministration at Cornell University, Logan col 


Ithaca, New York. For many years 
Mr. McConnell was associated with 
the Cooperative G.L.F. exchange, Inc., 
as general manager and later as ex- 
ecutive vice president. 
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Kern County, California 
Distributors Organize 


The contes 

BAKERSFIELD, CAL. — role of 
tural chemical and fertilizer distrib-gjjjpnd call at 
utors of Kern County, California re-ggunities in 
cently held a luncheon meeting at The con 
Bakersfield Inn to organize fromm 


Kern Agricultural Chemical Assn. 


Officers elected for the coming 
year were Fred R. Bryant, Brown & 
Bryant, Shafter, president; Everett 
Wingate, Agriform of Kern County, 
Ine., Wasco, vice president, and Her- 
bert Denham, Ace Ammonia Service, 
Bakersfield, secretary-treasurer. 


The announced purpose of the as- 
sociation is to promote a better un- 
derstanding and relationship between 
the distributors and users of agricul- 
tural chemicals in Kern County. 


The association is developing a pro- 
gram for the interchange of technical 
data and information and will con- 
duct periodic classes to provide the 
training to member field representa- 
tives. This program will also include 
inducements through awards for 
scholastic achievements, to encourage 
youths of Kern County to consider 
the field of agricultural chemistry. 
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Georgia Field Days 
Planned in July 


ATHENS GA—A series of field 
days to be held on the farms of the 
Georgia pasture improvement wil 
ners has been set for July, J. 8. 
Johnson, Georgia extension agron 
mist, announced last week. 

The first tour is being made July 1 
at the E. O. Cabiness farm in Ogle 
thorpe County. The others will be 
July 9 at the A. C. Ewing farm 1" 
Newton County; July 11, the H. D. 
Barton farm in Thomas County, 2nd 
on July 12, the Sam Neville farm 1" 
Bulloch County. The programs will 
be conducted by the extension service 
and sponsored by the Georgia Plant 
Food Educational Society. 
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HORTICULTURE FIELD DAY 

LEXINGTON, KY.—The annual 
Horticulture Field Day will be helé 
at the Kentucky Experiment Station 
here July 16. 
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Announced 
Enlarged Corn 
ts in Colorado 


OLLINS, COL.—Spurred by 

ults of corn growing contests in 
4 Colorado counties last year, of- 
, have announced plans to en- 
broe the competition. 
heastern Colorado, corn 
owers will shoot for county and 
istrict. honors in a contest that is 
athe underway this year. Competi- 
: n will be open to farmers in Adams, 
boulder, Larimer, Weld, Morgan, 
Pchington, Logan and Sedgwick 
nunties. The American Fertilizer and 
emical Co. will sponsor an achieve- 
ent dinner for county winners and 
resent awards to district winners. 


-nilar contest is being launched 
Valley counties. 
Bowers in Pueblo, Crowley, Otero, 
bowers and Bent counties will be 
ligible to enter the race. Top corn 
d sorghum growers in the valley 
iJ] be honored by sponsoring busi- 
esses and groups this fall. 
Colorado State University, which is 
poperating to sponsor the contests, 
ls0 will recognize the top growers. 
ecording to Rodney Tucker, exten- 
ion agronomist, the university will 
resent certificates to farmers who 
produce 200 bu. of corn, or more, per 
cre in these official contests. 


In nort 


Interest in high corn yields mush- 
roomed after officials totaled results 
of competition in Weld, Morgan and 
Logan counties in 1956. In those 
counties, 121 growers recorded 
average official yields of 142 bu. of 
corn per acre. These yields were at- 
tained on five-acre corn fields which 
were enrolled in the contests. 


Mr. Tucker said that “the program 
designed to spotlight the practices 
ecessary to achieve high corn yields. 
The contests also focus attention on 
he role of corn in irrigated farming 
ind call attention to the profit oppor- 
unities in high yields.” 

The contests have attracted inter- 
pst from many groups and individuals. 
Sponsors of county contests include 
ailroads, fertilizer handlers and dis- 
ributors, seed growers and handlers, 
arm equipment companies, chambers 
bf commerce, service clubs, farm or- 
ganizations, bankers and feed han- 
dlers and dealers. 


tauffer's Trithion 
Registered by USDA 


NEW YORK—Trithion, an organic 
phosphate insecticide and acaracide 
developed by Stauffer Chemical Co.’s 
tesearch laboratories, has been grant- 
ed registration by the U.S, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for mite and in- 
sect control for non-residue uses on 
anumber of crops. Hitherto the com- 
pound, which chemically is 0,0-Di- 
ethyl S - p - chlorophenylthiomethyl 
phosphorodithioate has been sold only 
* an experimental basis. 


The new approval permits the use 
of Trithion for the control of mites, 
pete and certain other insects on 
oH crops: post harvest use on 
eciduous orchards—apple, peach, 
prune and nectarine; cot- 
crops; 
beans (dry, shelled) 
ptaulter said that Trithion has a 
. : residual effect and kills not only 
and aphids but also their eggs. 
application is effective for 
ty ended period of time, the firm 


TOMATO CROP 

mop HUFORT, S.C.—The tomato 
ls truck-growing county ap- 
oth ge with the exception of 
rain, and rom blight and excessive 
Control , Shipping is in full swing. 
=p of blight on the larger farms 
meant the difference 
profit and loss in the 1957 
who did not spray 
tal lose S suffered practically a to- 


Lawrence J. Munzenmaier 


Lawrence J. Munzenmaier 
In New Du Pont Post 


WILMINGTON, DEL. — Lawrence 
J. Munzenmaier, a specialist in turf- 
grass management, has been assigned 
to the Pacific Northwest (including 
northern California) as a sales repre- 
sentative for Du Pont’s nitrogen prod- 
ucts. His headquarters will be in 
Sacramento, Cal. 

Mr. Munzenmaier will handle sales 
of “NuGreen” fertilizer compound, 
“Uramite” fertilizer compound, and 
“Two-Sixty-Two” feed compound, to 
the fertilizer and feed industries. 

A native of Chicago, Mr. Munzen- 
maier received a degree in agronomy, 
and an M.A. degree in turfgrass 
management from Purdue University. 
He joined Du Pont in 1956. 


WEED CONTROL BULLETIN 

LARAMIE, WYO.—A new bulletin, 
recently published by the Wyoming 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
gives the latest in the various meth- 
ods of controlling weeds. 


_ of actual nitrogen should be used per 


Crop, Range Prospects 
Good in Wyoming 


CHEYENNE, WYO.—The state 
and federal departments of agricul- 
ture reported that “from a moisture 
standpoint” crop and range prospects 
in Wyoming are the most favorable 
since 1951. 


The report said ranges and pas- 
tures are growing satisfactorily in 
all sections of the state, that mois- 
ture for growth is adequate and that 
irrigation water for meadows is gen- 
erally sufficient for a good hay crop. 


However, the report warns, “it will 
take more than moisture to erase the 
ravages of the past drouth and over- 
grazing.” 

There was very little crop damage 
from the weather reported—including 
several hail storms and flooding—or 
insects, but some flooding of fields 
occurred adjacent to the Greybull 
and Big Laramie rivers. 

The departments also reported the 
index of prices received by Wyoming 
ranchers and farmers advanced 2% 
during the month ended May 15 and 
that the level was 6% higher than a 
year earlier. 

The meat animal index declined 
3% during the month, the feed grain 
and hay index declined 5%, dairy 
prices dropped 1% and poultry prod- 
ucts dropped 2%. 


Coastal Bermuda 


Fertilizer Rates Listed 


ATHENS, GA—A half-million 
acres of Coastal Bermuda grass are 
now growing in Georgia, and when 
general fertilizer recommendations 
are followed they will provide graz- 
ing for one cow per acre and fur- 
nish enough hay to carry that cow 
through the winter, J. R. Johnson, 
agronomist for the Georgia Agricul- 
tural Extension Service has reported. 

Mr. Johnson said that fertilizer 
recommendations call for 500 Ib. of 
0-10-20 per acre in South Georgia or 
the same amount of 4-12-12 in North 
Georgia, applied in the spring. To get 
maximum production, 100 to 200 Ib. 


acre, 
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Modesto L. Leonardi 


A. J. Anderson 


PRODUCTION MANAGER—M od - 
esto L. Leonardi has been named as 
manager of plant production at 
American Potash & Chemical Corp,’s 
main plant at Trona, Cal., according 
to an announcement by Calvin L. 
Dickinson, director of manufacturing. 
Mr. Leonardi has been with Ameri- 
ean Potash & Chemical Corporation 
since 1939, after completing his ed- 
ucation at the University of Nevada. 
A. J. Anderson, formerly manager of 
plant production, has been appointed 
advisory engineer for the Trona facil- 
ity. 


Aerial Spray Study 
Set for Nebraska 


OMAHA, NEB.—The University of 
Nebraska Board of Regents has ac- 
cepted a $10,000 grant from the State 
Department of Aeronautics to con- 
tinue research in aerial agricultural 
spraying. The research covers seed- 
ing and fertilizing from the air as 
well as the application of other agri- 
cultural chemicals by airplane. 

Neal E. Shafer, assistant professor 
of agronomy who is directing the pro- 
ject, said that during the coming 
year it will include perfection of a 
weed-control program aimed at sav- 
ing moisture and retarding wind and 
water erosion in the Panhandle area. 
Mr. Shafer said he thinks the aerial 
spraying program will reduce the 
number of tillage operations from 
eight to two, from April to Septem- 
ber. 


Complete corrosion protection 
for liquid fertilizer storage — 


or phosphoric acids. 


This complete protection=- offered only in 
Gates “50H” Rubber Lined Tanks — permits maxi- 
mum flexibility in the planning of fertilizer mixing 


and distribution plants. 


Now — proposed changes in plant design or in 
the type of fertilizer to be handled can be made 
with assurance — because Gates Rubber Lined 
Tanks will safely contain not only all fertilizers 


Gates Rubber Lined Tanks 


Plants at Sioux City, lowa and Denver, Colorado 


Now —at low cost— you can get completely 
protected storage tanks for handling high or low 
pressure nitrogen solutions, balanced fertilizers 


the future. 


Every foot of Gates rubber lining is tested and inspected, 


now in use, but also those presently planned for 


For complete information on these cost- 


saving rubber lined tanks, call your nearby 


The Mark of Specialized Research 


Gates representative — or write direct. 
Helpful Information Yours Free 


The Gates Rubber Company 
Sales Division, Inc. 

999 South Broadway 

Denver 17, Colorado 

Gentlemen: Please send — with- 
out obligation — 40-page book on 
Corrosion Protection and monthly 
copies of Tank Talk. 


NAME 
ADDRESS. 
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INSECT, PLANT DISEASE NOTES 


Corn Borers Expected 


In lowa Fields 


AMES, IOWA—lIt appears that all 
tall corn (planted before the May 
rains) has lots of corn borer eggs. 
Fields examined this week (June 22) 
varied greatly over the state. Egg 
counts ranged from 10 on small corn 
to 700 per 100 plants on tall corn. 
Leaf feeding is beginning to show up. 

No grasshoppers were seen in al- 
falfa fields in Tama and Benton coun- 
ties where small populations had been 
present 3 weeks ago. Disease, para- 
sites or predators may have destroy- 
ed them. At Oskaloosa this week, 
hoppers averaged 20 per square yard. 
In Southeast Iowa, similar popula- 
tions were seen. These are young dif- 
ferential hoppers. 

One % grown armyworm was 
found in the middle of a corn field in 
Delaware County. No worms were 
seen in oats or in brome in the fence- 
row. 


Spittle bugs are now mostly 
adult. They are abundant in alfalfa 
fields. One field in Clayton County 
averaged 15-17 per sweep. The 

- adults will feed on alfalfa, clover, 
weeds and other plants for another 
6 weeks. Then they will lay eggs in 
the old stems of plants. The eggs 
will hatch next spring. 


Pea aphid populations appear to be 
decreasing in northeast Iowa, aver- 
aging only 1 per sweep in Buchanan, 
Fayette and Clayton counties.—Har- 
old Gunderson. 


Grasshoppers Numerous 
But Do Little Damage 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Counts 
of grasshoppers range from 10-50 in 
most of the roadside areas. The hatch 
of grasshopper eggs has been later 
than usual and no field damage has 
-been found at the present time (June 
15) but most of the weedy areas have 
enough grasshoppers to damage gar- 
dens and crops in midsummer. The 
first adult lesser migratory grasshop- 
pers were found this week. 


No spotted alfalfa aphids were 
found in northwestern counties this 
week. They can be found in south- 
western Kansas counties, but not 
in large enough number to be a 
problem. 


Pea aphids can be found in most 
alfalfa fields but are not causing seri- 
ous damage. Variegated cutworms can 
still be found in a few field of alfalfa. 
The feeding of these cutworms delays 
the growth of the new cutting. Sprays 
of grasshopper control materials at 
twice the normal application should 
give control of the cutworms. Many 
garden and ornamental plants are be- 
ing defoliated by this cutworm. The 
damage by variegated cutworms is 
leaf feeding rather than cutting 
plants at the ground level that is the 
usual cutworm damage. 

Blister beetles have been reported 
from alfalfa fields. They usually con- 
centrate in small areas and are espe- 
cially damaging to the blossoms of 
alfalfa.—David L. Matthew and Dell 
E. Gates. 


Varied Infestations 
Found in Maryland 


COLLEGE PARK, MD.—Potato 
leafhoppers averaged from 1 to 3 per 
sweep on alfalfa in Central Maryland 
and on the Eastern Shore. They will 
probably increase from now on. 

European corn borer infestations in 
sweet corn in the whorl! stage aver- 
aged from 2 to 9% in Queen Anne 
County. Reports have been received 
of heavy numbers elsewhere. First 
brood egg laying appears to be over. 
Larvae of the southern cornstalk 
borer, which are more prominently 
spotted than European corn borer 
larvae, were found in the whorls of 


field corn in Caroline County. Some 
corn earworms have been found in 
the ears of very early sweet corn in 
Queen Anne County. Thrips have 
been causing streaking of the leaves 
of field and sweet corn in all sec- 
tions. 


Mexican bean beetles and bean 
leaf beetles are damaging beans in 
most sections. Lima-bean vine 
borers have damaged garden beans 
in Caroline County. Hornworms 
were found on tomatoes in Queen 
Anne and on peppers in Caroline 
County. Tomato fruitworm has 
caused light damage to tomatoes in 
Queen Anne and Caroline counties. 
Imported cabbage worm butterflies 
are abundant in most sections. 
These will lay eggs on cabbage, 
broccoli, etc. 


First brood hornworms are begin- 
ning to feed on tobacco in Southern 
Maryland. Hornworms moths are ap- 
pearing in the light trap at Fairland. 
Flea beetles are heavy on newly set 
plants in Prince George’s County. 

In Caroline and Dorchester coun- 
ties thrips are infesting soybeans, 
causing the lower leaves to drop. 
Japanese beetles are appearing on 
shrubbery in most counties. Apparent- 
ly the hot weather last week pro- 
duced quite an emergence. Mimosa 
webworms have begun to appear on 
mimosa trees in Calvert County.— 
Theo. L. Bissell and Wallace Harding. 


Leafhoppers Reported 
Numerous in Missouri 


COLUMBIA, MO.—Over most of 
the state, leafhopper numbers in al- 
falfa are extremely high. Varying 
amounts of yellowing are noticeable 
in most fields, and there is every in- 
dication this damage will increase 
considerably during the next couple 
of weeks. 

From the Missouri River north, we 
are finding a good many fields of 
early corn which are heavily infested 
with European corn borer. Such fields 
should be checked immediately for 
borer leaf feeding scars. If about 75% 
or more of the stalks are showing 
these scars, spraying is justified. This 
is a job that can’t be put off. 

Corn ear worms are beginning to 
work in the whorls of the corn. Oc- 
casionally this damage is confused 
with that caused by other insects, 
but it’s different from anything else 
to be found in corn at the present 
time. 


Chinch bugs are beginning to 
move from small grains into corn 
and grain sorghums. This move- 
ment will continue during the com- 
ing week, (June 24) and all corn 


and sorghum near small grain 
should be checked carefully for 
chinch bugs. If present, they will be 
plastered on the lower portions of 
the plants, or working in the lower 
leaf sheaths. 


In some localities, grasshopper 
numbers are unbelievably heavy. 
There’s not too much time left to 
spray out fence rows, but it’s a job 
that should be done if many hoppers 
are noticed. 


Over the state as a whole, hopper 
numbers are down this year. We may 
be fortunate and get enough moisture 
to keep grass and wasteland vegeta- 
tion in good enough shape for hoppers 
to be’content to feed there and not 
move into crops. But regardless of all 
this, there are going to be individual 
farms where the fence rows are now 
loaded with hoppers, where crop dam- 
age will be rough before the season 
is out . . . unless those fence rows 
are sprayed.—Stirling Kyd and Geo. 
W. Thomas. 


Lygus in Threatening 
Numbers Reported 


PHOENIX, ARIZ.—Cotton is grow- 
ing nicely in most parts of the state 
although in some parts Lygus are 
high enough and injury great enough 
to justify controls. Some cotton leaf 
perforators are also showing up and 
farmers should watch their cotton 
very closely. 

In Yuma County, Lygus counts are 
very high in fields on the Mesa, Yuma 
Valley and some parts of the north- 
ern and southern Gila Valleys. In the 
Roll-Wellton areas Lygus counts 
were not as high in either alfalfa or 
cotton fields. A few bollworms and 
bollworm moths were seen. Some 
fields of cotton should be dusted as 


injured squares sometimes ranged as — 


high as 25 to 30 per 100 examined. 
The injury to the squares had been 
caused by Lygus. Some spider mites 
were also showing up. 


Lygus bugs have increased in Pinal 
County. In most fields counts ranged 
from 8 to 14 Lygus per 100 sweeps, 
and occasionally ran as high as 26. 
Lygus nymphs showed up for the first 
time. The black fleahopper counts ran 
as high as 8 to 12 per 100 sweeps and 
an occasional stink bug, cotton leaf 
perforator, and bollworm were found 
in localized spots. Thrips still are 
around in large numbers. Predators 
were not quite as plentiful as in pre- 
vious weeks but still quite a few are 
present. Ladybugs, lacewings, nabids 
and Orius were present in greatest 
numbers. (June 21) 


In Pima County, the county 
agent reports thrips are still caus- 


NEW LOOK—Tank cars of Diamond Alkali Co., Cleveland, have a new look. 


Formerly painted black, with red-and-black horizontal diamond-shape trade- 
mark and white lettering, Diamond tank cars henceforth will feature the 
company’s newly developed trademark in bright red and black and the Dia- 
mond Chemicals logotype in large block style lettering in black on a gull gray 
background, according to John H. Wilharm, Diamond director of traffic. 
Tank cars illustrated above, among those now in service at Diamond’s Deer 
Park, Texas and Muscle Shoals, Alabama Plants, are the first in a fleet of 
nearly 1,000 units scheduled to be refinished as shown within the next two 
years. The cars, of from 4,000 to 10,000 gallons capacity each, are used for 
shipping Diamond chemicals for industry and agriculture from 15 plant loca- 


tions in 10 states. 


ing injury in the Sahuarita and 
Marana areas. Beet armyworms ar, 
also present in some areas. Thri 

are blasting squares in Many fields 
Some showers fell in parts of the 
county during the middle of the 
week. USDA workers report that 
cotton is making good progress and 
is beginning to fruit well. Several 
incipient infestations of bollworms 
were found in a number of fields, 


In Maricopa County, the assistan; 
county agent reports cotton is mak. 
ing good progress with all April plant. 
ings setting fruit and many later 
fields flowering profusely. Both harm. 
ful and beneficial insects are building 
up in most areas. Adult Lygus are 
appearing in most sections indicating 
migration from other crops. In the 
Buckeye area, Lygus counts showed 
2 to 17 per 100 sweeps. The counts 
in the Peoria-Beardsley district 
ranged from 0 to 72; at Laveen, 2 
to 8; Kyrene 0 to 25; Chandler 0 to 
48 and Mesa 2 to 16. Ordinarily g 
count of 8 to 10 Lygus per 100 sweeps 
warrants control. 

Cotton fleahoppers and black fiea- 
hoppers are especially heavy in the 
eastern part of the county and around 
Laveen. Counts ran as high as 16 to 
20 per 100 sweeps. Cabbage loopers, 
spider mites and armyworms along 
with bollworm moths and eggs were 
found in many fields. These fields also 
contain high populations of predators, 
—J. N. Roney. 


Codling Moth Problem 


For Massachusetts illbugs 
Ww pool 

AMHERST, MASS. —This is the are 
critical time for the control of codling Hip alfal 


moth. High temperatures, heavy 
showers and poor coverage in tops 
and centers of the trees are good rea- 
sons for shortening the interval be- 
tween sprays to 10-12 days and for 
doing a better spray job. 
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Apple maggot season is at hand. 
Plymouth County reports that 4 
maggot flies were found June 18 on 
an unsprayed apple tree. This is 
about the normal time for first 
maggot flies to emerge. Protection 
will not be necessary until 5-10% 
of the flies have emerged. 


Earliest corn is now in a very fa- 
vorable stage for corn borer and 


much mid-season corn has reached here 
a susceptible stage. Earliest fields - a 
should receive a second treatment — 
right away if not applied already.— hy 
C. J. Gilgut and O. C. Roberts. age’ 
Thrips Rather Than Boll pen 
e am 
Weevils Bother Cotton bon in 
KNOXVILLE, TENN.—Cotton ap- 9B in | 
pears to be in better shape this week J™proper! 
all over West Tennessee due to the not enc 
let up in rain. Few overwintered boll The 


particu 
by pyt. 
aused 
and so 
three 


weevils have been found so far but 
some terminal growth injury has been 
found in some of the heavier infested 
fields. 

Thrips have increased to the point 
where some light injury is occurring 
all over the cotton growing area. 
Aphids have also increased with some 
spotted damage over West Tennessee. 

Flea beetles are present in most 
fields but have caused very little dam- 
age so far. Flea hoppers are being 
found in low numbers over the area 
in the ranker cotton.—R. P. Mullett. 


Development of Corn 
Borer Reported as Rapid 


URBANA, ILL.— Development of 
corn borer has proceeded rapidly. 
Moth emergence is just about com- 
plete as far north as Route 6. In 
northwest Illinois emergence varies 
from 90 to 100%, and in northeast 
Illinois from 75 to 100%. Egg-lay!né 
should be completed the week of June 
24 in the area up to Route 6 and by 
July 4 north of Route 6. This es8- 
laying may be extended slightly '" 
northeastern Illinois, since borer 4e- 
velopment has been slowest in this 
area. 


The situation in Central Illinois 
varies from locality to locality. In 
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section of this area, 
alities have a reasonable 
of fields that will profit 
tment. In the eastern sec- 
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tions of small gr 

this past week in 

is, es in central Illinois. These 

istant age pe controlled while they 
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ant ave damaged crops.—H. B. Petty. 
ann. Expected in 
outh Dakota Area 

ating Ml COLLEGE STATION, S.D.—Grass- 

.- r hatch is well underway, with 

1 the aa dy soil areas in northeast 

the. ee up to 30 nymphs per square 

rict Mmard. Hoppers also hatching in the 

corn borer pupation is 

ily a Mprogressing 60 to 75% 

he borers pu , 

are reported continuing 

flea. Io plague corn. Army cutworms are 

1 the IMibell distributed over the state, also. 

ound any are full grown and pupating: 

16 to Alfalfa weevil, late this year, is 

te doing little damage to first cutting. 

Along Feeding is just beginning to show 

Were Ti up in Lawrence and Butte counties. 

also Larvae are numerous but very 

tors small. Cutting the alfalfa will put 
most of them out of commission. 
Corn billbugs and clay colored 
illbugs continue to damage corn in 
ow poorly drained spots. Blister bee- 
the files are showing up in good numbers 
dling Bn alfalfa, and Lygus bugs are in- 

avy reasing very rapidly. Counts up to 4 

tops Hibugs per sweep common. 

rea- Pests of trees such as cankerworms 

| be- HiBnd aphids continue to be abundant. 

| for #ipiny elm caterpillars showing up on 
inese and American elm. Tent 
all aterpillars reported from Meade 

t 4 ounty—John A. Lofgren. 

BPlant Diseases Feature 

irst Mirginia Report 

ion BLACKSBURG, VA.—Bluemold 

0% as been generally prevalent through- 
but the flue-cured tobacco area this 

fa. but use of chemicals prevented 

and @gpctious damage and enough plants 

ched ere available, says S. B. Fenne, plant 
elds @etthologist at Virginia Polytechnic 
nent 
y.— He says some anthracnose also was 
found, but where spraying or dusting 
for bluemold was properly done, an- 
hracnose was also controlled. 
Damping-off was reported this sea- 
son in several plant beds, particular- 
ap- MY in low, wet beds that were not 
reek @™properly drained and where there was 
the enough sunlight. 
boll The most common tobacco disease, 
but @™@Particularly in the field, was caused 
een BY pythium. In many fields pythium 
sted taused the death of numerous plants, 

. and some fields had to be replanted 
oint three and four times. 

ring 

rea. Threat of 

me 

oll Weevil Seen 

10st S.C.— (June 17) —In 

am- wad of the serious boll weevil threat 

ing wees cotton growers of the state, 
rea os €mson Extension Cotton Com- 
tt. cautioned growers that 
ust act promptly to rid their 
fields of adult weevils. 
ty to reports from coun- 
of of unfavorable weather 
dly. te ast week has greatly in- 
the boll weevil threat. Wet 
In oe ave made it difficult for 
ries iaenatio to apply the recommended 
ast aes : des, The rains have also de- 
ing in their efforts to 
une ds oor grain and to rid their 
by grass, 
The 
in report, however, that in 

ers appli handicaps many farm- 

insecticides during the 

han found them effective. 
eign. indicate that cotton is 
vis FTom the al in stages varying 

In rly square stage in some 


fields to the full-bloom stage in other 
fields. The committee points out that 
this is a very critical period in wee- 
vil control. If fields are to be cleared 
of adult weevils before they lay eggs 
in the rapidly forming fruit, the in- 
secticides must be applied promptly. 

Where insecticides are washed off 
the cotton by rains within 24 hours 
after being applied the application 
should be repeated, growers are ad- 
vised 


Aphids Infest Many 
Gardens in Nebraska 


LINCOLN, NEB.—Nebraska gar- 
deners are experiencing the greatest 
aphid invasion of their ornamental 
and vegetable gardens in recent 
years, Robert E. Roselle, extension 
entomologist at the University of Ne- 
braska, has reported. 

Weather conditions have been fa- 
vorable for aphids and unfavorable 
for their natural enemies, he pointed 
out. 


_ unsprayed plots and most other plots 


General Increase Noted 
For Pests and Diseases 


VINCENNES, IND. (June 25) — 
The possibility of scab infections 
spreading continues to be the major 
problem in Indiana orchards. A com- 
plete fungicide program will be need- 
ed in most orchards for the remain- 
der of the season. 

There has been a general increase 
in European red mite activity during 
the above period in commercial or- 
chards in this area. 

In experimental plots egg forms 
were very numerous on June 25 in 


where miticides were applied prior to 
bloom, indicating that activity will 
increase sharply during the next 10 
days. Populations of two-spotted spi- 
der mites on apples are not generally 
high enough to warrant control meas- 
ures at this time. 

First brood codling moth adults 
started emerging in the insectary on 
June 24. In the orchard emergence of 
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adults from overwintering larvae is 
about complete, although an occasion- 
al adult is still found. First-brood 
adult activity in orchards will likely 
lag behind that in the insectary but 
protection should be continued since 
the two broods will overlap. One 
grower near LaPorte, Ind. (northern 
Indiana) reports codling moth activi- 
ty near the packing shed where first 
brood emergence is still in progress. 
—D. W. Hamilton. 


North Carolina Pests 


Expand Activities 


RALEIGH, N.C. — (Via Western 
Union June 27)—-Japanese beetles are 
doing moderate to severe damage to 
crops and ornamental planting in the 
Coastal Plains and Piedmont areas, 
but no report of damage from the 
mountains has been received yet. 
Fleas are more numerous in and 
around homes throughout the state 
this year than ever before. Ants, 
roaches, slugs and millipedes are 

(Continued on page 21) 
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Camera Views at Meeting of 
National Plant Food Institute °°. 


| level. The 
was auth 
convention at the Gr This cons 
Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., June 9-12 eenbrier 
, W. Va., -12. Top row, left to ri 58 of a bt 
Vincent Sauchelli, outgoing chairman of th 
, e research and educatio . Bas large 
of is shown with A. H. Bowers, Swift & Co., ned gether 
r. W. H. Garman, Institute staff member, who serves as {cient to 
ute, C. T. Prindeville, vice president of Swi by the m« 
of and newly-elected chairman of the NPFI board of “ahrectors; duc 
president of the NPFI. Last photo: sales on 
tauff c 0., San Francisco looks § ho: 
Th , on as Dr. R. P, By superpho 
Minerals & Chemical Corp. (center) is congratulated Produced 
° eim, Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. such for 
akt 2th ie 14 now of the na 
administrative vice president of Intern en, Ware, rials was 
" ational Minerals & Chemical C 
n, St. Louis, Mo.; A. W. Mohr, president, California To fi 
Richmond, Cal.; Robert U. Haslanger, president, expande 
rp., New York; T. F. Bridgers, president, basic m 
ee Co., Wilson, N.C.; and (front row) D. H. Banks, partner, mm {0™ 1/ 
S.C.; L. G. Black, president, Ark-Mo Plant %t sal 
enor fn Por pans k.; and James E. Totman, president, Summers Ferti- food ma 
precaoge ona) orthern Chemical Industries, Inc., Baltimore, Md. They were will rer 
— annual meeting of the Institute held at the Greenbrier on Mm !/”0 of 
In co 


to right): Dr. Werner L. Nelson, American Potash John A. 

NPFI; Mr. Bowers: ae thane farm management and economics division of 

NPFI; Mr. Bowers; Dr. Thomas, new chairman of the agronomy and horti 

City, Mo. neers arman; and Joe Sharp, Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas 

Gull, Spencer Ch her of the fertilizer technology division. Dr. Proctor 

cal Co. who was named vice chairman of the research 
n ttee, was not present when the picture was taken. 


A ttom 
e Rock, Ark.; Maurice H. Lockwood, vice president, 
S.D.) who a cma & Chemical Corp., Chicago; Sen. Karl E. Mundt, (R., 
Noble, Berkele os = NPFI convention in its session of June 11; Weller 
New York. Bottom wot Clyde T. Marshall, Commercial Solvents Corp. 
as Mr Prind vill or of the Georgia Farmer, admire their soil builders awards 
: eville looks on. A complete report of the convention appeared 


in the June 17 
Seutttete, issue of Croplife. Photos courtesy of the National Plant Food 
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Institute, commenting on 
licy concerning the new pro- 
its for expansion of the fertilizer 
pret made the following state- 


ent last week: 


embership of the National 
Soy Food Institute, at its annual 
pusiness meeting at White Sulphur 
Springs, W.Va., on June 10, ap- 
proved a program to intensify ef- 
forts of the Institute aimed toward 
expanding the fertilizer market, 
and voted enabling amendments to 
the by-laws to permit the program 
to be initiated. The program had 
been recommended by the board of 
directors after more than a year of 
study of opportunities for market 


expansion. 


The plan envisions a vastly ex- 
panded program by the Institute in 
the fields of research, farm demon- 
strations, education and promotion 
which eventually will require a bud- 
get approximately double the current 
level. The first step toward this goal 
was authorized by the board of di- 
rectors in their meeting on June 12. 
This consisted of approval for 1957- 
58 of a budget roughly one half again 
as large as the 1956-57 budget, to- 
gether with an increase in dues suf- 
ficient to support the higher budget. 

The enabling amendments approved 
by the membership place a new maxi- 
mum dues rate of % of 1% of net 
sales on nitrogen, phosphate rock, 
superphosphates, potash and sulfur 
produced or imported and sold as 
such for plant food use in. the USS. 
The maximum dues rate for mixed 
fertilizer and other fertilizer mate- 
rials was left unchanged, as was the 
current minimum of $100 per year. 


To finance the first step in the 
expanded program, the board au- 
thorized an increase in dues on the 
basic materials as indicated above, 
from 1/20 of 1% to 83/20 of 1% of 
net sales. Dues for all other plant 
food materials and mixed fertilizers 
will remain at the current level of 
1/20 of 1% of net sales. 


In commenting on the program, 
John A. Miller, newly-elected insti- 


National Plant Food Institute 
Issues Statement on Program 


tute president, stated, “I feel sure 
that this move toward a program to 
expand fertilizer consumption is a 
wise one. We hope that all present 
members of the National Plant Food 
Institute will support it and help in 
developing the program.” 

Designed to increase fertilizer con- 
sumption in line with recommenda- 
tions of agricultural authorities, the 
program contemplates the establish- 
ment of four regional offices to per- 
mit intensified and continuous work 
at local levels. Tentatively selected 


} locations for regional offices are At- 


lanta, Chicago, and San Francisco. 
The location for the northeastern of- 
fice is as yet undecided. The goal 
will be to work out “custom tailored” 
programs to suit each fertilizer-using 
area. 


“It is our sincere hope,” stated 
Mr. Miller, “that the entire indus- 
try will join with us in this impor- 
tant program designed for the mu- 
tual benefit of the fertilizer indus- 
try and the American farmer. Most 
of the nitrogen and phosphate pro- 
ducers have already agreed to sup- 
port the expanded program at the 
increased dues rate. A number of 
the potash companies feel that the 
dues structure is inequitable as it 
applies to potash because they, as 
members of The American Potash 
Institute, already are paying a sub- 
stantial amount into that organiza- 
tion. 


‘In this connection the board of di- 
rectors authorized the president to 
appoint a committee to evaluate the 
total dues structure of the Institute 
to determine if any inequities exist. 
Members of the board stated that 
they would like to see all potash 
companies continue their membership 
in the Institute for at least a year, 
pending the study of the dues struc- 
ture.” 


PEACH CROP 


COLUMBIA, S.C.—A five-million- 
bushel peach crop is forecast by the 
State Crop Reporting Service for 
South Carolina this season, 650,000 
bu. more than last year’s crop. 


HISSOURI COUNCIL LEADERS—Officers and directors of the Soil Ferti- 


Plant Nutrition Council of Missouri paused during their recent meeting 
he University of Missouri in Columbia to pose for this picture. From left 


Weeney, 


ht are Austin Mount, Davison Chemical Co., Joplin, vice president; Tate 
Darling & Co., Marshall, director; J. H. Gillie, Phillips Petroleum 


» Kansas City, retiring president and director; Richard Balser, Spencer 


Chemica} Co 


» Kansas City, secretary-treasurer; Dr. Victor Sheldon, Olin 


- “thieson Chemical Corp., St. Louis, director; B. B. Mainord, Farm Bureau 


ervice Co, of 
€xtension speci 
ot shown inc 


Missouri, New Florence, new president, and John Falloon, soils 
alist, University of Missouri, honorary board member. Directors 
lude Jake Jacob, Missouri Plant Food, Sikeston; Bob Weiss, 


Irginia-Caroling Chemical Corp., St. Louis, and Frank Hoffman, Hoffman & 
, 7 renton, all new directors. The sign is one of 200 the council has pro- 
of the Jo. UNtY agents in the'state. A story of the meeting appears on page 1 


une 17 issue of Croplife. 
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Patents and Trademarks 


2,796,377 

Fungicidal Compositions and Meth- 
od of Using Same. Patent issued June 
18 to Mario Scalera and Tsai H. 
Chao, Somerville, N.J., assignors to 
American Cyanamid Co., New York. 
A fungicidal composition comprising 
an inert carrier and a minor but ef- 
fective amount of a 2,3-bis (thio- 
cyano)-1,4-naphthoquinone represent- 
ed by the formula: 


Xi 


wherein X; and X, are selected from 
the group consisting of thiocyano and 
thiocyanomethyl radicals and A is 
selected from the group consisting of 
hydrogen and a nitro radical. 


Industry Trade Marks 


-The following trade marks were published 
in the Official Gazette of the U.S. Patent Office 
in compliance with section 12 (a) of the 
Trademark Act of 1946. Notice of opposition 
under section 13 may be filed within 30 days 
of publication in the Gazette. (See Rules 20.1 
to 20.5.) As provided by Section 31 of the act 
a fee of $25 must accompany each notice of 
opposition. 


Certrex, in capital letters, for in- 
secticides, herbicides, fungicides, and 
solvents. Filed April 20, 1956, by 
Socony Mobil Oil Co., Inc., New 
York. First use March 15, 1956. 


Homar Agricultural Chemicals, 
hand lettered design within circle, for 
insecticides, herbicides and fungi- 
cides. Filed Oct. 12, 1956, by Homar 
Agricultural Chemicals, Wichita, 
Kansas. First use on or about March 
1, 1955. 


Methar, in capital letters, for crab- 


grass killer. Filed Oct. 18, 1956, by 
W. A. Cleary Corp., New Brunswick, 
N.J. First use July 6, 1955. 


Delphene, in heavy capital letters, 
for insect repellent. Filed Jan. 22, 
1957 by Hercules Powder Co., Wil- 
mington, Del. First use Sept. 18, 1956. 


Terra-N-Zyme, in hand-lettered de- 
sign, for organic fertilizers. Filed 
July 19, 1956, by Roy E. Hoover, do- 
ing business as Hoover Soil Service, 
Gilman, Ill. First use March 1, 1956. 


South Carolina Tobacco 


Crop in Good Condition 


LAKE CITY, S.C.—South Caro- 
lina’s tobacco crop is generally in ex- 
cellent condition and is the most pro- 
mising in recent years, reports from 
the tobacco belt indicate. 

Scattered reports indicate that 
black shank or other diseases have 
affected some fields in Dillon, Horry 
and Marion counties, but with nor- 
mal growing conditions during the 
next four weeks the good quality crop 
will yield above 1,500 Ib. per acre. 


DUSTING PILOT KILLED 

OSBORNE, KANSAS — Doyle 
Chester Dillon, of Mankato, Kansas, 
39-year-old crop dusting pilot, was 
killed in the crash of his single engine 
aircraft on a farm near here. The 
Osborne County sheriff's office said 
there were no witnesses to the crash. 


REMEMBER TO ORDER 


CHase 


There's None Better! 


Facts About The Hara Chemical Company. . . 
Aerial View—General Offices & Research Laboratories . 
Essential Trace Elements in Plant & Animal Nutrition . 
Trace Mineral Compounds 
Miscellaneous Agricultural Compounds. . ... + 
Available Literature. 
Supplementary Reading 
Location of Sales Offices and Warehouses. .... «+ 


Send for your 


Wo 


HARSHAW CHEMICAL co. 


Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland Detroit Hastings-On-Hudson 
Houston « Los Angeles * Philadelphia ¢ Pittsburgh 
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E. W. Constable Insecticide Hearings 
ea 
i" Next year’s meeting will be held SACRAMENTO —The California 
Control Officials during June in Atlanta. Department of Agriculture held hear- 

BIRMINGHAM — Dr. E. W. Con- ings June 26 in Los Angeles and June 

artment o riculture, Raleigh, 
elected of the Associa- Down from Year Earlier secticides among the 
tion of Southern Feed and Fertilizer WASHINGTON—Production of su- Serge — require special perm 
i the 15th ] 
held pe rphosphate and other phosphatic The insecticides are Guthion and 
uP fertilizers during April totaled 224,- h hern~ 
June 17-19. In attendance were 39 : Chipman 6199, both phosphorus che 
x ace : 997 tons, a reduction from 241,236 icals. Three arsenicals and seven or- 
members of the association and 36 in- 
dustry representatives. tons in April, 1956, the U.S. Depart- | ganic phosphorus compounds already 

Other new officers are Bruce Cloan- ment of Commerce has reported. are | classified as “injurious materi- 
inger, director, Department of Feed | April shipments amounted to 224,048 | als. 
and Fertilizer Inspection and Analy- tons, compared with 201,338 tons in 
sis, Clemson, S.C., vice president, and April a year earlier. Stocks on hand BUR, FERTILIZER TESTS , — 

Bruce Poundstone, head of the De- | at the end of April this year totaled LUBBOCK, TEXAS — In Texas | BEAIRD EMPLOYEES HONorR 
partment of Feed and Fertilizer, Lex- | 234,994 tons, a decrease from 292,981 | A&M tests here four tons of burs | —More than 100 employees of the Reg 
ington, Ky., secretary-treasurer. tons a year earlier. failed to increase cotton yields in | B. Beaird Co., Inc., Shreveport, 1, 

Members of the Executive Com- The April, 1957 production included the first year after application, but | were honored recently with away ] 
mittee include the above officers; R. 139,915 tons of normal and enriched, four tons of burs with 30 Ib. and 45 | dinners where gold service embjey 
Ww. Ludwick, State College, N.M., re- 61,337 tons of concentrated and 23,- lb. of nitrogen produced increases in | were presented to commemorate fiy ' 
tiring president; Maurice Rowe, 745 tons of other phosphatic ferti- cotton yields of 75 Ib. and 100 Ib. of | year service anniversaries with t) rer d 
Richmond, Va.; L. C. Jacobs, Nash- lizers, including wet-base goods. lint, respectively. company. Ed Bartles, who has beg pablish 

a plant supervisor at Beaird since Mae?" 
joined the company 35 years ag 6,000 er 
received his diamond studded servi This bps 
emblem from ©. N. “Red” Wibke pte 
former vice president who retired 
‘ few months ago after 32 years 
Why more and more dealers are finding service, ons Pat Beal 
president, who received his 25-yeqmm busine 
pin at the dinner. More than 1g figured 
th e Philli é 6 EXTRAS years of service were represented | Yet tl 
ps the employees attending. the end 
showed 
Winners Announced had cov 
In CFA Essay Contest 
nsl 
SAN MARINO, CAL.—Jameflll on be 
Burns, a student of vocational agr 1. Me 
culture at the C. W. Pierce Junia Mr. Ball 
College, Canoga Park, Cal., has bee for anytl 
named by a panel of judges the wi whens i 
ner of the $100 cash grand award i ment ste 
q the 1957 California fertilizer essa “T wal 
@ contest. The sponsor of this annu@ in 
% contest is the soil improvement co ed by Ic 
mittee of the California Fertiliz ot jo 
Assn. Competition is open to all reg pense. 
ular students of vocational agricu and cul 
ture in California’s two year junic tried ar 
colleges. The title of the 1957 contes phorus | 
was “Use of Fertilizer on Field OM potore 
Vegetable Crops.” In addition to ang 
§ cash award to Mr. Burns, Pierce Ju “Anot 
ior College will have possession of t 
trophy of the Soil Improvement Co iy 
mittee, for the ensuing year. te 
A cash prize of $25 is being se 
to the author of the essay judge % G 
best from those submitted from eacim the wor 
other school participating in the co Co. nov 
SALES SE test. The 1957 winners of cash award = ' 
RVICE: hilli _| in this category were: Hugh Davis re 
ti ill hel Your P ps 66 representa- Chaffey College, Ontario; Robert Hg ought 
ve will help you plan and conduct meetings with | Holden, Fullerton Junior Collezé — 
lll our sales force . Fullerton; Ray Meyer, Mt. San A r, 
and with Y our farm prospects. | tonio College, Pomona; Darrall Jack hydrous 
hil ips | hillips service includes technical pamphlets on prod- | son, Orange Coast College, Cost enried 
f uct specifications and free folders for your farm | jose four tr 
. customers on fertilizer application and recommenda- | Ventura College, Ventura. nn 
RILLED or your use. MENDOTA, CAL.—A former “It's 
A ivi turned school teacher here, has profits 
ONIUM HIGH QUALITY PRODUCT: Phillips 66 | Tstacl to teach pilots in ‘nit 
“a NIT R ATE ig Ammonium Nitrate is backed by all of the vast | fly crop dusting planes. Raymond Hi tical. 
FERTILZ ER resources of Phillips laboratories, manufacturing | — 
Sriey tuaitsis atic facilities and actual use on thousands of farms. struct Israeli army pilots how Ameri 
5 CHEMICAL COMPANY POW other chemicals from low flying Y % 
ERFUL ADVERTISING SUPPORT: | planes. Mr. Fugate re porte 
— Consiste nearly two million dollars worth 
nt, convincing advertising that promotes | cotton crops have already been 10 C 
general fertilizer use, as well as Phillips 66 Ammonium | in Israel. He is spending about tw 
Nitra ode months in Israel, and then re 
te, helps you sell all of your fertilizers. turn to Mendota where he expec , 
to go to work again as a crop duste | 
A companion hgh sito PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY NEW QUARANTINE STATION 
your Phillips Chemical Company, a subsidiary, Bartlesville, Oklahoma SACRAMENTO —The Bureau 
Plant Quarantine, California Depart 
Offices in: ment of Agriculture, is opening 4 — 
HOUSTON, TEXAS—1020 E. Holcombe Blvd. state plant quarantine inspection 
TEXAS—First Nat'l Bank Bldg. INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—1112 N. St. tion near Twentynine Palms in 
KANSAS CITY, MO.—500 West 39th St. SPOKANE, WASH.—521 East | Bernardino County. The purpose 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—212 Sixth St. South ST. LOUIS, MO.—4251 Lindell | the inspection station is to intercé? ( 
DES MOINES, IOWA—6th Floor, Hubbell Bide. » NEB. uilding TULSA, OKLA.—1708 Utica Square might be carrying agricultura ‘ 
PASADENA, CALIF.—330 Security Bidg. WICHITA, KANSAS—50! KFH Building | or plant diseases. 


IN PRODUCT 


Register 100% 


By JESS F. BLAIR 
Croplife Special Writer 


More than a year ago Croplife 
published an article about C. V. Ball 
of Lamesa, Texas, who had fertilized 
000 acres with custom spreaders. 
This seemed like a good business, 
especially since it had been started as 
4 sideline to his farm implement 


sales. 

Mr. Ball expected a slight increase 
in business during 1956, but never 
figured on a 100% increase. 


Yet that is what he got, because 
the end of the fertilizing season 
showed that his tractor-spreaders 
had covered 12,000 acres. 


Several new factors have been re- 
sponsible for this increase, and they 
can be listed numerically. 

1, Methods of selling the product. 
Mr. Ball never took anyone’s word 
for anything about fertilizer, not even 
when it had been proven at experi- 
ment stations. 

“I wanted to see what it would do 
here in this area, on these soils farm- 
ed by local farmers. So first, we put 
out a lot of test plots at our own ex- 
pense. These were on regular farms 
and cultivated by the owners. We 
tried anhydrous ammonia and phos- 
phorus fertilizer in varying amounts. 
Before long we knew how much to 
use and what it would do. 


“Another good point about doing 
experimental work with the farm 
owner, if he makes money then he 
will tell everyone else.” 


2. Getting enough equipment to do 
the work. The C. V. Ball Implement 
Co. now has a $56,000 investment in 
tanks, tractors, spreaders and other 
equipment. Much new equipment was 
bought this year but it is paying it- 
self out. 

Mr. Ball now has 12 1,000-gal. an- 
hydrous ammonia tanks that can be 
carried to the field, and he has 20,000 
gal. of stationary storage. He has 
four tractors with a 100-gal. tank on 
either side and equipment for spread- 
ing both anhydrous ammonia and dry 
fertilizer at the same time. 


“It’s a temptation to take your 
Profits and put them in the bank,” 
Mr. Ball said, “but with a growing 
business, this doesn’t seem prac- 
tical. The days of little shoestring 


If 
take my nogsing ebout my bill, 


Field Testing Helps Merchant 


Sales Increase 


businesses are just about over in 
this area.” 


8. Keeping up with the work. 
Since his business has spread to three 
counties, routing the tractors and 
tanks requires careful planning. 
Knowing the area helps eliminate 
false moves and delays. 

4. Handling personnel. This year 
Mr. Ball tried a different type of pay- 
ment to employees. He eliminated all 
overtime and added instead a bonus 
based on amount of work done. His 
two regular drivers got a regular 
salary, then at the end of the ferti- 
lizing season one of them drew $500 
and the other man got $1,000. 

“This keeps down clock-watching,” 
Mr. Ball says, “and gives the men an 
interest in the business. Several times 
out on jobs they put in 12 or 14 hours 
a day at their own insistence.” 

5. Keeping up with business dur- 
ing the rush season. To avoid im- 
patient customers going to some 
other firm, Mr. Ball has two pull-type 
spreader rigs which are rented out 
to farmers. They buy the fertilizer 
from him and pay 50¢ an acre for 
the use of the equipment. After the 
equipment is paid out, Mr. Ball in- 
tends to let farmers have it at cost, 
providing they pay for accidental 
breakage. 

6. Promoting new business. Last 
year Mr. Ball decided that fall ferti- 
lizing would pay off, but he had no 
way of proving it immediately. 

“Just telling a man how he can 
make money doesn’t mean much. 
Everybody seems to be telling the 
farmer how to run his business, until 
a lot of them are skeptical of any 
advice, 

“Fertilizing during the autumn 
months would help us a lot by spread- 
ing the applications over a longer 
period. To prove it would help the 
farmer, I persuaded several to use it 
at our expense. 


“Now we have some accurate 
check plots of several acres in size, 
so by late this summer, we’ll know 
something definite. If fall fertiliza- 
tion pays off as we feel it will, 
these men will tell everyone about 
it, and the orders will start roll- 
ing in.” 

7. Keeping up prices. “We usually 
spread from 60 to 80 lb. of anhydrous 
ammonia and about 250 Ib. per acre 
of 0-20-0,” says Mr. Ball, “and we get 
regular retail price for it. This is not 
a credit business. We’ve tried to learn 
just how much to put on and the best 
method of doing it. If we reduce our 
profit in any way, it is by giving the 
farmer extra services.” 

8. Learning the people and the 


‘farming conditions. Mr. Ball knows 


every soil type in the area and the 
type of farming done. Likewise he 
knows farming because he was once 
a farmer himself and still owns an 
irrigated farm. He can talk the farm- 
er’s language and often give advice 
that is accepted. 

9. Building a reputation for hones- 
ty and service. No one ever doubts 
his weights because he weighs all fer- 
tilizer on public scales. 

“We've got our own scales,” he 
says, “but that wouldn’t mean any- 
thing to a man who used the fertilizer 


(Continued on page 11) 


SHOP TALK 


By Emmet J. Hoffman 


Dealers, whether they have large or small operations, are like 
everyone else in that they find time to do the important things in their 
lives. Small businessmen who complain that their store’s lack of size 
requires them to work as hard as any employee, in addition to the 
chores of management, still can make time, somehow or other, if they 
are convinced that the gain from sales promotions will be worth the 


effort put forth. 


Lack of sales promotion effort often characterizes the small retail 
operation. However, many sales promotion ideas demand little time, 
require little expense and are worth many times their cost in increased 


Meetings Set for 
Washington Soil 


Testing Program 


PORTLAND, ORE.—A series of 
meetings has been scheduled in early 
July as part of the Pacific Northwest 
Plant Food Assn.’s soil testing pro- 
gram. 

The association has allocated $1,000 
for the program. Dealers in five 
Washington counties will receive $1 
for collecting a soil sample from a 
local farmer and forwarding it to the 
state’s soil testing service. 

The program is being conducted in 
the counties of Grant, Kittitas, Clark, 
Skagit and King, with roughly $200 
being allocated to each. 

In order to be eligible a dealer 
must attend a meeting at which he 
will be instructed in how to take a 
soil sample and will be given details 
of the program. 

The meetings are scheduled for 
Ephrata for Grant County, July 8, 
Ellensburg for Kittitas County July 
8, Seattle for King County July 9, 
Mt. Vernon for Skagit County July 9, 
and Vancouver for Clark County July 
10. 

Purposes behind the program, ac- 
cording to the association include: to 
correct a “serious misunderstanding” 
of soil testing programs, to acquaint 
the dealer with the Washington State 
College testing program, to help 
farmers obtain economical crop in- 
creases, and to promote the fall use 
of fertilizer. 


Heads Station 


LUBBOCK, TEXAS—C. E. Fisher, 
superintendent of the Spur Experi- 
ment Station, has been named to suc- 
ceed Don Jones as superintendent of 
the Lubbock Station. Mr. Jones, who 
has been head of the local station for 
32 years, is retiring to modified ser- 
vice. Mr. Fisher has been prominent 
among Southwestern agricultural 
leaders for many years. In 1952 he 
received the Hobilitzelle Award for 
“the Texas agricultural scientist who 
in the past three years has made the 
greatest contribution to agriculture 
in the state.” He won the award for 
developing a chemical-type control of 
mesquite, which is a woody shrub 
that infested more than 55 million 
acres of Texas rangeland. ¢ 


WYOMING TONNAGE 
CHEYENNE, WYO.—W yoming 
fertilizer sales in 1956 totaled 10,619 
tons, compared with 11,583 tons in 
1955, according to the Wyoming De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


profits. Here are some popular and 
successful sales promotion events 
which any dealer—large or small— 
can try. 

1. Demonstrations: Nothing suc- 
ceeds like success. A fertilizer demon- 
stration plot which compares the re- 
sults achieved by properly fertilizing 
a crop with a crop not fertilized. is 
effective and can convince any doubt- 
ing Thomas. If the fertilizer retailer 
can’t arrange a demonstration on his 
own, he will find the county agent 
and the extension service happy to 
cooperate by arranging participation 
in formal “demonstration days.” 

2. Mail list or birthday list: Over 
a period of time it is possible to build 
a reliable mail or birthday list. This 
may be accomplished by jotting down 
names and addresses of personal cus- 
tomer-acquaintances, asking shoppers 
to leave their names, addresses and 
birthdays in a box on the counter, 
asking customer participation in a 
drawing, requiring them to leave 
their names, addresses and birth 
dates, or by acquiring lists of names 
from other sources, Birthday greet- 
ings, whether they are posted on the 
store bulletin board, or sent by mail, 
are thoughtful acts by the retailer 
which result in good will and bring 
in more business. 


8. Monthly mimeographed bulle- 
tin: Regular bulletins sent to the cus- 
tomer list may contain special prices, 
reminders to buy certain seasonal 
items, suggestions for product use, 
newsy items, and short educational 
articles. A clerk or the owner’s wife 
in many cases takes care of the sten- 
ciling, mimeographing and mailing 
chores, after the dealer has prepared 
the copy. 


4. Annual sale: An annual sale is 
a promotion which can build prestige 
over the years and acts as a timely 
sales stimulant to items that are spe- 
cially priced but also to those which 
are regularly priced. The value of 
sales, even though they may require 
several hours of preparation, are 
without question as sales promoters. 
Leading and successful department 
stores have proved that over the 
years. 

An annual sale should be held at 
about the same time each year, pro- 
vide legitimate savings to the cus- 
tomer and should follow a definite 
planned program laid out beforehand. 
Dealers should keep results of the 
sale in a scrap book so that the suc- 
cessful features can be incorporated 
into the following year’s event. 

5. Sales training: This is really a 
sales promotion effort, too. It can 
pay dividends at the cash register. 
One dealer uses a 10-minute coffee 
session regularly to instruct em- 
ployees. It is informal training but it 
is effective. A couple of times a year 

(Continued on page 13) 
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IDEA Box 


What's New... 


In Products, Services, Literature 


You will find it simple to obtain additional information about the new products, new services and new litera- 
ture described in this department. Here’s all you have to do: (1) Clip out the entire coupon and return 
address card in the lower outside corner of this page. (2) Circle the number of the item on which you desire 
more information. Fill in your name, your company’s name and your address. (3) Fold the clip-out over double, 
with the return address portion on the outside. (4) Fasten the two edges together with a staple, cellophane 
tape or glue, whichever is handiest. (5) Drop in any mail box. That’s all you do. We’ll pay the postage. You can, of 
course, use your own envelope or paste the coupon on the back of a government postcard if you prefer. 


No. 6593—Soil 
Fumigant 


A new folder explaining how to use 
Crag Mylone is now available from 
Union Carbide Chemicals Co., Divi- 
sion of Union Carbide Corp. Mylone is 
a new, powdered soil fumigant that is 
said to need no plastic cover. It acts 
as a herbicide, soil fungicide, and 
nematocide in pre-planting treat- 
ments on a variety of ornamentals. It 
is now commercially available as a 
pre-planting treatment on ornamen- 
tal propagating beds. Experimental 
use of the product is continuing in 
many different states on tobacco, 
vegetable, and forest-tree seed beds, 
and on turf. Formulated as an 85% 
wettable powder, Mylone can be ap- 
plied dry with a fertilizer spreader 
or suspended in water as a drench 
or spray. Experimental dosages that 
gave most satisfactory results range 
from 100 to 300 lb. per acre, com- 
pany officials said. Secure the folder 
by checking No. 6593 on the coupon 
and mailing it to Croplife. 


Neo. 6594—Vermicu- 


lite Folder 


A folder entitled, “Granular For- 
mulations with Vermiculite” has been 
issued by the Vermiculite Institute. 
The folder covers the preparation of 


granular insecticides, herbicides and 
fungicides with vermiculite as the 
carrier. Hints on handling and for- 
mulating specific products are in- 
cluded. Properties and advantages of 
using vermiculite are described in the 
folder. Secure the folder by checking 
No. 6594 on the coupon and mailing 
it to Croplife. 


No. 6596—Pasted 
Valve Bag 


A development in multiwall pack- 
aging is the “stepped-end” bag in- 
troduced by the Crown-Zellerbach 
Corp. The design is a pasted valve 
bag in which the ends of each ply are 
cut in a stepped relation to each 
other, thus allowing each ply to be 
pasted to itself in the ends. The bot- 
tom of the bag is completely closed, 
while the top is closed except for one 
corner which is left open for filling 
on a valve packer. Designed to hold 
lime, some fertilizers and other prod- 
ucts, the bags are claimed to offer 
these advantages: (1) stepped corners 
provide more flexibility and greater 
strength; (2) half sleeve insert in- 
sures positive spouting ability; (3) 
flexible construction of the valve 
opening allows spouting with one 
hand; (4) positive closure on corner 
opposite valve prevents blow-outs; 
and (5) outer ply slit and inner ply 
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full diamond fold give maximum 
strength. For details check No. 6596 
on the coupon and mail it to Croplife. 


No. 6595—Produets 
Catalog 


A 12-page products catalogue and 
informational booklet has been issued 
by the American Potash & Chemical 
Corp. The catalogue includes a de- 
scription, properties and applications 
of nearly 70 chemicals marketed un- 
der the company’s Trona trademark. 
Among major product groups in- 
cluded in the booklet are agricultural 
chemicals, boron chemicals, soda 
products, potassium compounds, bro- 
mines, lithium products, electrochem- 
icals and refrigerants. A copy of the 
booklet will be sent without charge 
if you will check No. 6595 on the 
coupon and mail it to Croplife. 


No. 6597—Lawn, 
Garden Guide 


A new wall or desk chart, titled 
“Lawn and Garden Maintenance 
Guide,” which shows how to control 
many gardening problems involving 
insects, plant diseases and weeds, has 
been issued by Diamond Black Leaf 
Co. The chart recommends one of 
eight products for treatment of more 
than 200 conditions. Easy-to-read, the 
large (16 by 32 in.), illustrated chart 
is broken down into four major areas 
—lawns, trees and shrubs, flowers, 
and vegetables—and gives a quick, 
ready reference to symptom, cause 
and treatment of the particular plant 
malady. The chart is available with- 
out charge. Check No. 6597 on the 
coupon and mail it to Croplife. 


Also Available 


The follewing items have ap- 
peared in the What’s New sec- 
tion of recent issues of Crop- 
life. They are reprinted to help 
keep retail dealers on the re- 
gional circulation plan in- 
formed of new industry prod- 
ucts, literature and services. 


No. 6590—Mineral 
Products Folder 


The Minerals & Chemicals Corpo- 
ration of America has prepared a 
folder entitled “Minchemistry at 
Work.” The folder describes “quick, 
easy production of dry, free-flowing 
pesticides dust bases from sticky solid 
poisons.” Properties of Attaclay, the 
company’s Attapulgite carrier and 
diluent, are outlined. Secure the fold- 
er by checking No. 6590 on the cou- 
pon and mailing it to Croplife. 


No. 6591—Trailer 
Mounted Sprayer 


An “all-crop” pull-behind liquid fer- 
tilizer sprayer has been developed by 
Lennox Industries. The sprayer is 
called an all-purpose unit for use with 
any kind of spray—weed, insect or 
fertilizer. Among its features are a 


“full-floating” boom using a hydraujig 

shock absorber; a “break-away 
hinge to enable wing booms to movyg 
backward and forward when an oh 
struction is hit; direct-drive pum 
driven by tractor PTO shalt; 6-roy 
boom with optional boom extension; 
to convert into an 8-row sprayer: 
spray controls on tractor; 13 flat 
spray nozzles with interchangeabj 
tips; full line of accessories for spe. 
cial jobs; and aluminum and stainlesg 
steel pressure regulator. Secure lit 
erature giving full details by check. 
ing No. 6591 on the coupon and mail. 
ing it to Croplife. 


No. 5721—Pallet 


The Sterling Lumber & Supply 
Co. reports a new development in 
pallet manufacture with its product 
called by the trade name, “Fine. 
Sawn” pallet. The firm’s process js 
claimed to produce uniformly finished 
deckboards and stringers in fewer 
operations and with less waste than 
several other methods at less than 
usual cost. A “flocked” non-slip sur- 
face helps prevent bags and other 
items from slipping, according to the 
company. Details and prices are avail- 
able without charge. Check No. 5721 
on the coupon and mail it to this 
publication. 
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No. 5736—Bag 
official 

Machine 
A new descriptive folder outlining Hi residu 
features of the automatic bag clos-HMijs bre 
ing machine manufactured by with s 
Hamer Machine Co. is available. Thea) equ 
unit is described as a fully automatic cation 
closer for 2-, 5-, 10- and 25-lb. bags.3M Additi 


Units are also available for 50- and 
100-Ib. bag sizes. An arrangement of 
chain drives compresses the top of 


terial 
tives, 
Mant 
rate 
said 


the bag and then seals it by 4 SP 
cially designed wire ring and up 
1,800 paper bags per hour cal be 
closed, according to company officials. 
The models can be used in a variety A 
of plant arrangements. Secure the 


folder by checking No, 5736 on the _ 
coupon and mailing it to this pub- ~ 
lication. | 
ru 

No. 6587—Li me. 
Fertilizer Spreader 
Ten-ton loads of lime and fertilizer on 
are claimed to spew from custom we 


bodies on the International Harveste! 
Company’s model VF-192 
trucks at a 1%4-tons-per-minutc rate 
in soil building services provided by : 
the Cooperative Grange League Fed- 
eration Exchange, Inc. to member 
farmers in New York, New 
and northern Pennsylvania. Newest 
units of the 175-truck fleet GLF ¢™ i 
ploys in this agricultural service 
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hy, RF-192 tandem models. The six- 
sheelers, with auxiliary  transmis- 
Bons, spread acreage that ranges 
fom flat to hilly, rough and soft. 
Font truck tires have on and off- 
bichway casings and the eight rear 
ires have lug treads. Spreading gear, 
fabricated in the GLE shops here, 
as designed by the cooperative 's soil 
wuilding division. Truck transmission 
is five speed, with direct in fifth. The 
buxiliary two-speed transmission per- 
mits specific range variances for lime 
(high) and fertilizer (low). Secure 
complete details by checking No. 6587 
on the coupon and mailing it to Crop- 


6592—Fangieide 


A technical bulletin on Terraclor, a 
new fungicide recommended for the 
control of a number of crop diseases, 
primarily certain soil-borne types, is 


Supply 
ent in 
roduet 
“Fine- 
cess ig 
inished 


fewer snnounced by Olin Mathieson Chemi- 
e than] Corp. Terraclor is the firm’s reg- 
S trade mark for pentachloroni- 


ip sur- 


h trobenzene (PCNB). Terraclor is spe- 
Other 


cific for a number of important soil- 


to thei porne diseases. The product is avail- 
avail able in various commercial formula- 
. STZ tions—as dust, wettable powders and 
© this emulsifiable concentrates. It is com- 


patible with all insecticides and fun- 
gicides with a pH of 7 or below which 
are similar in formulation, company 
officials say. It is highly stable, rela- 
tively non-poisonous, and has a long 


‘ing 


tlining MM residual, it is claimed. The product 
; Clos-MMMis broadcast or dusted in the row 
y thelM with suitable applicators. Convention- 
e. The al equipment is used for spray appli- 
)maticM cation. The material is non-corrosive. 

bags. Additional information and literature 
)- andi are available by checking No. 6592 on 
ent OLRM the coupon and mailing it to Croplife. 


‘op of 
No. 5719—Dise Feeder 
A new series of MECO SRV vari- 
able speed disc feeders, designed 
especially for batching or proportion- 
ing of crushed or ground dry ma- 
terial such as chemicals and addi- 
tives, has been announced by the 
Manufacturers Equipment Co. The 
rate of discharge on the feeders is 
said to be accurately controlled and 
can be varied during operation with 
a hand wheel adjustment. Several 
sizes are available. The smallest unit 
has a constant feed range from a 
light trickle up to 2,000 pounds per 
hour, Larger models can feed up to 
80 tons per hour. Models equipped 


is 280°. It projects or retracts hy- 
draulically in the horizontal position 
or at any point up to an 85° eleva- 
tion. Both horizontal and elevating 
type booms are available. Capacity 
is 5,000 lb. and ground level operation 
is possible. Check No. 5692 on the 
common and mail it to secure full de- 
tails. 


No. 6589—Hose Pump 
Spreaders 


A selling and renting plan for 
Linck’s liquid spreaders has been set 
up for dealers, according to the O. E. 
Linck Co., Inc. The program offers 
a line of concentrated lawn chemicals 
and patented liquid spreaders, which 
were developed under the patents of 
the University of Tennessee, accord- 
ing to Linck officials. A folder on the 
program outlines the firm’s line of 


lawn chemicals, including a crab 
grass killer, weed killer, fungicide, in- 
secticide, fertilizer, nitrogen, iron and 
wetting agent. Secure the details by 
checking No. 6589 on the coupon and 
mailing it to Croplife. 


No. 5701—Pasted 
Valve Bag 


Arkell & Smiths announces its new 
“SSS” (super side strength) multi- 
wall bag. The bag is a standard past- 
ed valve bag with a reinforcing strip 
run longitudinally along each edge to 
reinforce the sides and the valve and 
bottom corners. The manufacturer 
claims its new bag may save up to 
10% on the cost of a sewn valve bag 
and up to 5% on the cost of a stand- 
ard pasted valve bag. The company 
announcement states: “In principle, 


the ‘SSS’ bag is superior to the sewn 
structural strip bag: when a ply is 
removed from the sewn bag, the bag 
is weakened along the ends. The bag 
also is superior to the strength end 
bag, for it gives the bag reinforce- 
ment along the sides and shoulders; 
the strength end bag reinforces only 
the shoulders, and the sewing weak- 
ens the ends. For further informa- 
tion check No. 5701 on the coupon 
and mail it to this publication. 


No. 6588—Sulfur 
Brochure 


The Stauffer Chemical Co. has pub- 
lished a comprehensive 48-page 
brochure on sulfur. The brochure con- 
tains a description of production and 
refining techniques, statistics on the 
world’s production of sulfur, and 
notes on the various uses of the ma- 
terial. It also includes specifications 
for the several types of conventional 
and insoluble sulfurs used in industry 
and agriculture, and tabulations of 
the physical and chemical properties 
of sulfur in its different forms. A 
copy of the brochure, “Stauffer Sul- 
furs,” is available free on request. 
Check No. 6588 on the coupon and 
mail it to Croplife. 


No. 5710—Steel 
Buildings 


Black, Sivalls & Bryson, Inc., an- 
nounces a new line of “Perfection” 
prefabricated steel buildings for fac- 
tory, farm and commercial use. A 
truss-type building with panel side- 
walls and ends, the building is avail- 
able in a variety of standard sizes 
and styles in regular increments up 
to 100 ft. in width, 20 ft. in height 
and unlimited lengths. Prefabricated 
wall panels, with door and window 
frames installed during fabrication, 
permit quick erection of the build- 
ings, it is claimed. The roof is the 
only area requiring sheeting in the 
field. Available with the building are 
industrial windows, doors, translucent 
roof panels, insulation, guttering, 
ventilators and louvers. Partitions, 
cranes and monorails are also avail- 
able upon special request. Secure de- 
tails by checking No. 5710 on the 
coupon and mailing it to this publica- 
tion. 


No. 6586—Dispenser- 
Applicator 


The Howry-Berg Steel & Iron 
Works has engineered and tested a 
combined machine which is claimed 
to dispense all dry chemicals through 
the use of a conveyor belt arrange- 
ment, and thoroughly mixes the 
chemicals into the soil by means of 
special tiller applicator wheels. Both 
operations are said to be accomplish- 
ed simultaneously, placing the chem- 
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icals only where needed, without loss 
from wind drift. Machines are at- 
tachable to tool or cultivator bars 
mounted on farm tractors and are 
obtainable for band widths of 6, 8, 10, 
12, and 18 in. Tiller applicator units 
equipped with spray nozzle holders 
for use with wettable chemicals are 
also available for band widths 4 to 18 
in., in increments of 2 in. Secure com- 
plete details by checking No. 6586 on 
the coupon and mail it to Croplife. 


No. 5722—Speed 
Reducers 


A new, illustrated, 8-page brochure 
showing the line of Strong-Scott 
Manufacturing Co.’s speed reducers 
is available. The -reducers are rec- 
ommended for speed reduction of 
% to 50 H.P., on equipment such 
as elevator legs, conveyors and many 
other types of equipment. Check No. — 
5722 on the coupon and mail it to 
secure the bulletin. 


Crop Duster Purchases 
Obsolete Navy Planes 


SACRAMENTO — Charles T. Jen- 
sen, Sacramento crop duster, has 
been successful in his campaign to 
obtain obsolete torpedo bombers 
which the Navy wanted to sell for 
salvage. Some months ago Mr. Jen- 
sen learned that the Navy intended 
to sell for salvage 724 TBM’s and 
would not allow them to be sold for 
operational purposes. 

Mr. Jensen protested to Congress- 
man John E. Moss of the third Cali- 
fornia district who convinced the 
Navy they should permit use of the 
planes by crop dusters. Mr. Jensen 
obtained three of the planes for about 
$3,600 each as contrasted with the 
$900 which the Navy would have re- 
ceived from each plane for salvage. 


AGRONOMY HEAD RESIGNS 


STATE COLLEGE, N.M.—John C. 
Overpeck, head of New Mexico 
A&M’s agronomy department for the 
past 34 years, resigned the depart- 
ment headship effective July 1, ac- 
cording to Dr. Robert H. Black, dean 
and director of agriculture and home 
economics at A&M. Marvin L. Wilson, 
a member of the agronomy depart- 
ment at New Mexico A&M since 1949, 
will succeed Mr. Overpeck, who will 
remain on the staff of the agronomy 
department as a part-time professor 
and researcher. 


paddles are available where in- 
Se bin agitation is desired. A de- 
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By AL P. NELSON 
Croplife Special Writer 


There are some days when things 
never seem to go right. Minnie 
Schoenfeld, Oscar’s harassed, some- 
what cowed, but very frugal wife had 
been leaning over her garden fence 
gossiping a little with Mrs. Mike 
Slovak, when suddenly she said: “Oh, 
my pork chops.” 

Turning, she gathered her skirts 
and fled for her kitchen to find the 
house full of smoke, the edges of the 
pork chops crisp and only the middle 
of the chops edible. Minnie could 
have wept; in fact, she was going to 
when the front door opened and 
Oscar came home. 


“Was ist los?” he cried in alarm. 
“Are you burning the house down?” 


“No—no,” Minnie stammered wor- 
riedly. “But I was outside in the gar- 
den and stayed too long, and the 
chops burned.” 


Oscar snorted and stomped angrily 
into the kitchen and surveyed the un- 
savory mess in the pan. He looked 
severly at his wife: “Ach, are they 
the 59¢ a pound ones?” 


Minnie nodded fearfully. “Yes, they 
are the ones I always get at Farmers 
Market, nine blocks down the street.” 

Oscar pursed his lips. “Well, that is 
bad enough to waste 59¢ chops, but it 
is good you did not buy the 69¢ ones. 
Minnie, I am surprised at you. You 
are getting to be as careless as that 
Irisher in the office. Ach, and I’ll bet 
you were gossiping with that Mrs. 
Slovak again.” 

“I—I was out there just for a min- 
ute to pick radishes, and—and,” be- 
gan Minnie. 

“And she started to tell you some- 
thing about who was runnink aroundt 
with somebody else’s wife and so you 
stayed and listened!” 

The telltale red on Minnie’s face 
was a giveaway. 

“You are going to have to improve 
around here,” Oscar snorted angrily. 
“You are going to have to tend to 
your knittin’ and not get a lot of 
crazy ideas like that Pat.” 

“I—I have some cold ham I can 
cut up for supper,” Minnie said. “And 
I have fresh kuchen. It will be a good 
meal, Oscar. Don’t scold.” 


Doing Business With 


Oscar 


“Don’t scold! Ach, you are get- 
ting as soft as Pat. He says I 
shouldn’t yell at him so much. But 
you have to yell at people to set 
them straight. Otherwise they are 
so foolish. That crazy Pat—and 
now you.” 


A great light came into Minnie’s 
mind. Normally she would expect to 
get scolded for a mishap to cheap 
pork chops or any other kind of meat, 
but now she sensed how to turn the 
wrath of her husband from herself; 
she knew how to become a sounding 
board. 

“Oscar,” she asked timidly, “did— 
did something go wrong at the of- 
fice?” 

“Wrong!” thundered her husband. 
“Something is wrong there all the 
time, so long as that Irisher is there. 
Himmel, I can’t sleep goot nights any 
more. Always I worry what he’s doin’ 
at the office nights. Why can’t he 
work days like sensible people do?” 

Minnie went on preparing the re- 
vised dinner. “What went wrong with 
Pat today?” : 

“Always he comes up with suc 
crazy ideas,” he said peevishly. “Now 
do you want to know what he wants 
to do in that demonstration garden?” 

“We got some very good sweet corn 
and tomatoes from that garden last 
year,” Minnie observed, womanlike. 
“It must be all the fertilizer you and 
Pat used.” 

“I don’t care what we got out of 
the garden last year!” bellowed 
Oscar. “I will not march around there 
with a sign on my back.”- 

“A sign om your back?” Minnie was 
shocked. 


“Yes, he wants me to put on old 
clothes and get a pail and a stick 
and go through the four rows of 
potatoes in the demonstration gar- 
den and knock the potato bugs off 
into the pail! On the sign it would 
say ‘The Old Way.’ 


“The Old Way!” Minnie was non- 
plussed. 

“Yes, and then he would walk along 
behind me with a sprayer on his back 
squirting the plants, and he would 
have a sign on his back which would 
say ‘The New Way.’” 

Minnie looked offended. ‘Well, the 


BROCCOLI BOOST—Fertilization trials on many crops were among featured 


experiments shown at the vegetable crops field day on the University of Cali- 
fornia’s Davis Campus. Here John OC. Lingle, vegetable crops specialist on the 
Davis staff, shows how the row of broccoli on the right has responded by 
rapid growth to fertilizer applications of nitrogen and phosphorus equal to 
120 Ib. per acre. The “check” rows on the left, with much smaller plants, 
received no added soil nourishment. In a nearby plot, the field day visitors 
saw striking differences in lettuce growth and color resulting from different 
fertilizer treatments. Addition of extra nitrogen tended to give the lettuce 
'@ darker green color. Tomato fertilizer practices were also under study in 
the university experimental field plots. The importance of under-the-seed 
_ Placement of phosphorus to early tomato plant growth has been decisively 


proved, the visitors were told. 


> 


nerve of him. Why doesn’t he give 
you the sprayer and he take the pota- 
to pail and the other sign?” 

“Ach, he says the pail would suit 
me better than him. And the sign, 
too. But I will not carry any sign, old 
or new, Minnie. Ach, I would look 
foolish.” 


“But why, why does he want to 
have you two do this?” 


“Ach, he wants to have a picture 
taken of us with our signs showing 
and print it in a newspaper ad,” 
Oscar snapped. “He says it will 
help sell more sprayers. I have 
neffer been so insulted in my life. 
Oscar Schoenfeld, ach, is a big man 
and has money in the bank, lots of 
it. He does not make a fool of him- 
self for people to laugh at.” 


Minnie hurried forward and placed 
some sliced cold ham on the table, 
along with hot mashed potatoes. “Sit 
down and eat, Oscar, and you will 
feel better.” 


Oscar sat down and looked at the 
inviting fare, also at the pickled ap- 
ples, the sour pickles, the asparagus 
from neighbors’ fencerows and the 
brown, cinnamon topped coffee cake. 


“Minnie,” he said, “you are much 
better than Pat. When I scold you, 
you listen and you change like I want 
you to. That Pat he just gets mad.” 


Minnie was glad that her face was 
turned as Oscar looked in her direc- 
tion, for she was thinking: “I’ve got 
news for you, Oscar. I get mad, too, 
but I don’t let it show. Someday—” 


Fertilizer Law 

Signed in California 
SACRAMENTO—Gov. Goodwin J. 

Knight has signed Assembly Bill 393 

which continues the 3¢ per ton tax 

on agricultural minerals, not used in 


the manufacture of commercial fer- 
tilizers, until Sept. 30, 1959. 


The 15¢ per ton on commercial 
fertilizers is continued and 10¢ per 
ton is levied on agricultural min- 
erals when sold to be used in the 
manufacture of commerical fertilizer. 

A commercial fertilizers registrant 
selling agricultural minerals to an 
unregistered person in the original 
and properly labeled lots or packages 
of an agricultural minerals. regis- 
trant must pay the agricultural min- 
erals tonnage tax. 

Each registered person is required 
to keep accurate accounts of sales 
of commercial fertilizers and agri- 
cultural minerals, and the accounts 
must be kept open at all times for 
inspection by the state director of 
agriculture. Quarterly statements of 
sales accompanied by the tonnage 
tax are required. Upon receipt of the 
tax and the statement, the director 
will issue a statement of compliance. 
The new law becomes effective Sept. 
11, 1957. 


Peavey Names Adviser 


For Youth Programs 


MINNEAPOLIS — Max Amberson 
has been appointed an assistant di- 
rector of the agricultural department 
of F. H. Peavey & Co. He will direct 
Peavey’s youth activities in a four- 
state area. The announcement was 
made by Clinton C. Zinter, director 
of the pioneer grain firm’s agricul- 
tural department. 

Mr. Amberson, vocational agricul- 
ture instructor at Whitehall, Mont., 
will take over the youth job from 
Carl Amstrup, also an assistant di- 
rector. Mr. Amstrup will join Mr. 
Zinter in supervision of Peavey’s an- 
nual on-the-farm fertilizer and weed 
chemical tests. 


CONTROL 


RODENT CONTROL — This cartoon 
is the cover for a new booklet, “Rat 
and Mouse Control,” published by the 
Wisconsin Alumni Research Founda- 
tion. 


Booklet on Mouse 
And Rat Control 
Now Available 


MADISON, WIS. — Rats cause a 
billion dollars worth of damage an- 
nually to U.S. food, property, and 
livestock —the production of more 
than 100,000 average American 
farms. This is one of the facts 
brought out in a new booklet, “Rat 
and Mouse Control,” published by the 
Wisconsin Alumni Research Founda- 
tion. 

Eight months in preparation, the 
new booklet represents an authorita- 
tive source of information on rodent 
control. The first section of the book- 
let discusses the rodent problem; the 
second provides specific instructions 
on how to run a community cam- 
paign. Ways of initiating campaigns 
to arouse community support, and 
most effective methods of rodent- 
baiting with rodenticides such as 
Warfarin, are discussed. 

The foundation has announced that 
copies of the book are being distrib- 
uted to agricultural leaders through 
state extension specialists, 4-H and 
FFA administrators, and that addi- 
tional copies are available from ofii- 
cials of the Branch of Predator and 
Rodent Control, U.S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service, or from the foundation. 

Copies of the book will be furnished 
without charge to any community 
group staging a-rodent control pro- 
gram, and requests should be mailed 
to the Educational Department, Wis- 
consin Alumni Research Foundation, 
P.O. Box 2217, Madison, Wis. 


NEW MEXICO APPOINTMENTS 


STATE COLLEGE, N.M.—Two sci- 
entists have been appointed to posi- 
tions with the New Mexico A&M 
College Experiment Station, effective 
July 1, according to Dr. Robert H. 
Black, dean and director of agricul- 
ture at A&M. Dr. Stuart R. Race, 4 
recent graduate of Rutgers Univer- 
sity, has been appointed assistant en- 
tomologist with the botany and en- 
tomology department headed by Dr. 
J. G. Watts, and will work chiefly 0” 
alfalfa insect problems. Dr. Glyn 
Throneberry, a member of the A&M 
biology department for the past two 
years, has been appointed assistant 
plant physiologist in the department 
of botany and entomology with the 
A&M Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. He will work chiefly on alfalfa 
and cotton studies. 


CALIFORNIA APPOINTMENT 

SACRAMENTO—Gov. Goodwin J. 
Knight has reappointed Charles C. 
Delk of Fresno to the California 
structural Pest Control Board for 4 
term ending in January, 1961. Mr. 


Delk is past president of the Cali- 
fornia Pest Control Assn. and became 


a member of the board in 1952. 
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FARM SERVICE DATA 
Extensien Station Reports 


amette valley farmers are ad- 
Mer Hollis Ottaway, Marion 
County extension agent, to spray 
creeping mesquite before heading. He 
sints out that creeping mesquite, 
often referred to as German mesquite, 
is the most serious weed pest in the 
Marion County foothill area. 


A new technique is being used suc- 


eossfully to kill root-rot fungicide and 


citrus nematode, two major pests of 
citrus crops. Applications of sodium- 
methyl dithiocarbamate kill nema- 
todes and fungi to a depth of three or 
more feet when used in circular 
hasins at sites where trees are to be 


planted. 

The basin method of application 
was devised by Dr. Richard C. Baines, 
plant nematologist, and Dr. T. A. De 
Wolfe, associate specialist in plant 
pathology on the Riverside campus of 
the University of California. They re- 
port control of root rot fungi (phyto- 
phthora spp.) and the nematode 
throughout treated areas. 


A grower near Corona used the 
treatment before planting, saving all 
but one of 100 trees from the root-rot 


fungi. 
* 


Wyoming’s many soils and soil ma- 
terials are discussed in a new Uni- 
versity of Wyoming bulletin. The 
author, T. J. Dunnewald, soils re- 
search associate, discusses the soils 
by seven groups. From soil-survey in- 
formation to date, he tells the origin, 
appearance, location, qualities and 
present use of each group. 


The discussion ranges from the 
mountain tops through the valleys 
and plains to sand dunes on the 
desert. The bulletin, a progress re- 
port of about 50 years of soil surveys 
by various agencies, supplements a 
comprehensive soils map of Wyoming 
that he has prepared. The map, now 
In press, will be available to technical 
users this summer. 


* 


California farmers can improve 
their crop production efficiency and, 
in so doing, materially increase their 
annual net profit, according to the 
California Fertilizer Assn. The key to 
this desirable end is fuller employ- 
ment of proven crop production prac- 
tices, of which one of the utmost im- 
portance is proper fertilization. 

The association pointed to a table 
showing 1954 fertilizer use, state by 
state, compiled by the National Plant 
Food Institute from information pro- 
vided by the U.S. Bureau of the Cen- 
‘us, which shows that only 28.5% of 
California’s cropland, including im- 


Proved pasture, was fertilized during 
that year, 


ae farmers of Arizona fertilized 
than a more of their cropland 
Color ry their brothers across the 
bein yes River, an average of 52% 
tion” pe: with this vital produc- 
which: » Continued the association, 
a Pointed out that the per acre 
tr ction of cotton, to single out one 
‘jor crop in both states, was some- 


in Arizona than in Cali- 


Pe a of the U.S. Department of 
tities — and of the state univer- 
: requently point out the fact 
average, $1 invested in 
of ization will return a 
cost of A: to $4 after figuring the 
and th rales and its application, 
accorday application of fertilizer in 
with recommendations 
reduce the per-acre and 
T-unit cost of production, thus 
asing the farmer’s net profit. The 


association reports some instances of 
as high as $12.00 profit from each 
$1.00 invested in fertilizer. 


* 


In a few years scientists at Colo- 
rado State University, at Ft. Collins, 
may have the answer to how fast soil 
dries out between irrigations. If cur- 
rent experiments are successful, field 
observers will be able to predict eva- 
poration of soil moisture with a high 
degree of accuracy. 

. Dr. A. T. Corey, civil engineer with 

the Wyoming Experiment Station, 
project leader, said the purpose is to 
discover how evaporation is affected 
by temperature, humidity, soil type, 
water table depth and radiation. 

“At present we are hunting for 
knowledge of the process rather than 
the application,” Dr. Corey said. 

The project, which started in No- 
vember, will last for about five years. 
Assisting Dr. Corey with the work 
are Dick Schleusener and Bob Staley. 
Mr. Schleusener is a graduate re- 
search assistant working towards his 
doctorate, and Mr. Staley is employed 
by the Agricultural Research Service, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, and 
is writing his master’s thesis. 


* 


The Bureau of Chemistry, Cali- 
fornia Department of Agriculture, has 
published its 1955-56 annual report on 
pesticides, Special Publication No. 
264. 

It shows the bureau’s findings on 
1,859 official samples of insecticides, 
fungicides and other pesticides. Also 
included are the names and addresses 
of registered firms, the brand names 
of the sampled products, the guaran- 
teed compositions and the percent- 
ages found by analysis in the Sacra- 
mento laboratory. The publication 
points out that a record high of 11,904 
pesticides were registered for sale 
during 1955-56. 


* 


West Texas farmers “backed to the 
wall” by acreage controls and low 
grain sorghum prices are scanning 
the list of vegetable crops in a search 
for some profitable use of diverted 
acreage. Tomatoes may fill the bill if 
growers can economically produce 
the necessary quality for moving into 
central states’ markets. 

A 1956 study conducted by Texas 
A&M’s department of agricultural 
economics and sociology revealed that 
farmers in Bailey, Parmer, Deaf 
Smith, Castro, Lamb, Hale, Lubbock 
and Floyd counties produced 348 bu. 
of tomatoes an acre. Production and 
marketing costs averaged $188 an 
acre. 

* 


Most apple trees in northern Utah 
are not getting enough nitrogen fer- 
tilizer, points out Dr. Robert A. Nor- 
ton, assistant professor of horticul- 
ture at Utah State University. “If 
trees don’t add 6 to 12 inches to their 
terminal shoots each year suspect ni- 
trogen deficiency,” he adds. 


* 


Spray thinning of apples in Califor- 
nia has reduced the fruit set and de- 
creased the cost appreciably of hand 
thinning of fruits. In some cases suc- 
cessful spray thinning at blossom 
time may be possible without need of 
a follow-up hand thinning later in the 
season. This is the report of Omund 
Lilleland and Kay Uriu, pomologists 
of University of California, Davis, 
who are testing new thinning chemi- 
cals and new methods of application. 

The specialists found that hand 
thinners can easily remove too many 


fruits in an orchard where thinning 
sprays were applied at blossom time. 
Supplementary hand thinning should 
always be light and should be care- 
fully supervised, they cautioned. 


“Fifty apples per hundred blos- 
som clusters will generally attain 
marketable size,” Mr. Lilleland ex- 
plained, “Thus, additional thinning 
may not be necessary when spray 
thinning or other factors reduce 
fruit set to this extent.” 


Caustic thinning sprays, mostly of 
the dinitro type, may be used with 
proper control on short blooming ap- 
ple varieties, said the pomologists. 
These should be applied when 75-90% 
of the blossoms have opened. 

Hormone sprays are suitable for 
either short or long blooming vari- 
eties, they reported. Naphthalene ace- 
tamide, a hormone-type spray, was 
very effective when tested on the 
long-blooming Yellow Newtown vari- 
ety in the Watsonville area. 

The Watsonville tests showed that 
naphthalene acetamide in a 60-parts- 
per-million solution applied at petal 
fall could give thinning results about 
equal to those obtained in hand thin- 
ning. Where supplementary hand 
thinning was desired, a 40-parts-per- 
million solution was satisfactory. Con- 
centrations vary for other varieties. 

The benefits of spray thinning 
should be figured on a two-year basis, 
the researchers said. They pointed out 
that proper use of thinning sprays 
can regulate an alternate bearing or- 
chard and bring about a more uni- 
form yield from year to year. 


* 


Sprays used against fruit tree 
aphids are more effective when ap- 
plied before aphids curl the cherry, 
peach, apple, prune or other tree 
leaves. This was the advice recently 
of Dr. G. F. Knowlton, extension en- 
tomologist at Utah State University. 
He said aphids have been unusually 
numerous on cherry trees in some 
northern Utah localities this. spring. 
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OVER THE COUNTER 


(Continued from page 9) 


or more is not too often for the deal- 
er to conduct a 2-hour sales training 
session, preceded perhaps with a din- 
ner. 


Many a dealer thinks of sales pro- 
motion as a highly involved process 
requiring complicated plans and lots 
of money to put into effect. He may 
think of a sales promotion manager 
and a special sales promotion depart- 
ment. This need not be so. Actually, 
sales promotion can begin on a very 
small scale and grow with the busi- 
ness, often causing it to grow. The 
point is—no matter how small the 
business—some sales promotion plan 
can be adopted. It will be a beginning 
and once established, it becomes 
easier to carry out in the coming 
years. Any dealer can get started on 
sales promotion any day he feels like 
it. 


Robert Z. Rollins 
Heads California Bureau 


SACRAMENTO—R o bert Z. Rol- 
lins, who began his career with the 
Bureau of Chemistry, California De- 
partment of Agriculture, as a junior 
chemist in 1930, has been named chief 
of the bureau succeeding Allen B. 
Lemmon, recently named chief of the 
Division of Plant Industry. 


Mr. Rollins was succeeded as as- 
sistant chief by DeWitt Bishop, 
Sacramento, who entered the depart- 
ment in 1937 as an inspector assigned 
to the Los Angeles office. Both ap- 
pointments were made from civil ser- 
vice lists. Both appointees received 
their degrees in chemistry from the 
University of California. 


John B. Hillis, also a career man 
with 20 years service in the Bureau 
of Chemistry in Los Angeles, was 
promoted to district inspector in 
Sacramento. 


Say ‘“GOOD-BYE” to INSECTS 


This tractor mounted 
applicator distributes 
evenly and is available 
in 4, 6 and 8 row tractor 
mounted models with 
special units available 
for high clearance 
tractors. 


New BLUE DDT Granular applicator 


EQUIPMENT 


The BLUE 6 Row Sprayer 


Send for our free brochure on all types 


of insect control equipment. 


Ideal for insect control. 
This sprayer with 
adjustable 20' boom 
features long-life piston 
type "Blue-Twin” pumps. 


JOHN BLUE CO., INC. 
‘HUNTSVILLE, ALA. 
able Farm Equipment S 
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What's Been 
Happening? 


This column, a review of news re- 
ported in Croplife in recent weeks, is 
designed to keep retail dealers on the 
regional circulation plan up to date 


on industry happenings. 


The consumption of fertilizers for the 1955-56 fiscal year ending June 
30, 1956 declined from the 1954-55 level in the U.S., the USDA reported. 
The annual consumption report stated that total consumption was 22,193,070 
tons, which was 533,392 tons less than thesimilar period of previous year. Only 
one region of the U.S. showed a gain in use of mixed fertilizers. This was 
noted in the three Pacific states of California, Oregon and Washington. 


There were several regions, however, in which gains were registered 
in the consumption of plant food materials, with the greatest gain in this 
category being registered in the East North Central region comprising Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin. Use there was 139,414 tons greater 
than in the previous year. 


Investigation into the causes for the April 16 explosion at Monsanto 
Chemical Company’s Nitro, W. Va. plant which took the lives of eight work- 
ers and destroyed a methyl parathion production unit, revealed that an in- 
strument failure started the chain of actions resulting in the explosion. 


That damage by the alfalfa aphid is not as extensive as anticipated ear- 
lier was announced by the U.S. Department of Agriculture. By June 1, the 
pest had not reached the damaging proportions that it had by the same date 
in previous years since its discovery in the U.S. in 1954. 


The Province of Saskatchewan, Canada, reported that outbreaks of 
grasshoppers and cutworms were threatening crops. Because of having kept 
on hand large quantities of pesticidal materials since a similar outbreak in 
1951, Saskatchewan officials reported that sufficient amounts of insecticides 
were available to cope with the situation. 


The National Plant Food Institute, at its June 9-12 meeting at the 
Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., voted to launch an ex- 
panded program of education and demonstration for promoting greater use 
of fertilizers. Six potash producing companies, however, objected to the fi- 
nancial arrangements of the plan, declaring that their participation in the 
NPFI’'s program would result in an “additional burden” in view of their 
present support of the American Potash Institute’s program of similar nature. 


On June 20, a week following the Greenbrier meeting, John A. Miller, 
NPFI president, issued a statement asking that the six potash producers 
accept, for one year, the new higher dues structure adopted to finance the 
expanded NPFI program. Meanwhile a committee appointed by the Insti- 
tute’s executive committee, will study the dues situation for all members to 
see if any inequities exist. 


New officers for the National Plant Food Institute were named 
as follows: C. T. Prindeville, Swift & Co., Chicago, chairman of the 
board; John A. Miller, Price Chemical Co., Louisville, Ky., president; 
Dr. Russell Coleman and Paul T. Truitt, executive vice presidents; 
W. R. Allstetter, vice president; Louis H. Wilson, secretary and 
director of information; and William 8S. Ritnour, secretary. 


William J. Haude was named president of the Grace Chemical Co. division 
of W. R. Grace & Co. He was formerly vice president and general manager 
of Grace Chemical Co. at Memphis, Tenn. 


American Potash & Chemical Corp., Los Angeles, announced that it will 
double its production capacity of granular potash at its Trona, Cal. plant. 
The project is expected to cost about $750,000, which is part of the company’s 
current improvement program expected to total some $3,500,000. 


Sales of liquid insecticides used for household and sanitary pur- 
poses totaled some 17 million gallons in 1956, the Chemical Special- 
ties Manufacturers’ Assn. announced at its midyear meeting in Chi- 
cago. Big gains in the sale of space sprays were tallied, the 1956 
total being 4,188,304 gal. as compared to 1,797,515 gal. in 1955. 


San Francisco Chemical Co., an affiliate of Stauffer Chemical Co., solved 
successfully the problem of beneficiation of some 700 million tons of phos- 
phatic material located in Utah. The company was considering an offer to 
purchase electrical energy from the Flaming Gorge Dam for use in produc- 
tion of elemental phosphorus. The dam, located over the Utah line in Wyom- 
ing, has a potential of some 80,000 kw. 

In another part of the U.S., investigations of phosphate ore deposits 
were considered “promising.” The Beaufort Mining and Development Co., 
looking into ore deposits in Beaufort County tidelands of South Carolina, 
said that several months will be required before a final statement may be 
made about the quantity and composition of the material. 


A pilot fertilizer mixing plant near Pittsburg, Kansas, was dedi- 
cated by Spencer Chemical Co. The plant will be used to develop 
research work on mixed fertilizer processing, and many of the find- 
ings will be made available to the fertilizer industry, according to 
Dr. John R. Brown, Jr., vice president in charge of research and 
development. 


Dr. Charles E. Palm, formerly head of the department of entomology 
and limnology at Cornell University, was named director of the Cornell Uni- 
versity Agricultural Experiment Station and director of research for the 
New York State Colleges of Agriculture and Home Economics. 


Pesticide supplies for the 1957 season are ample for normal demands, 
according to the 1956-57 “Pesticide Situation” prepared by Dr. Harold H. 
Shepard, Food and Requirements Division of USDA, Washington, D.C. Pro- 
duction last year was larger than ever before, and domestic disappearance 
of materials rose considerably over the previous year. The total dollar value 
of pesticide exports was also up. Producers’ over-all stocks at the end of 


—— crop year were higher than they were a year earlier, the report 
said. 


Nitric acid production in the U.S. showed a gain of 126,500 tons in 1956 
over the previous year, it was announced by the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce. The U.S. annual capacity on Jan. 1, 1956 for production of nitric acid 
comprised 3,019,000 tons in commercial facilities and 2,263,000 tons in govern- 
ment (primarily ordnance) facilities. The total of these capacities represented 
__ an expansion of 77% over the facilities in existence on Jan. 1, 1951, 


Rio Grande Citrus 
Growers Protest 
Fruit Fly Quarantine 


WESLACO, TEXAS —A group of 
Rio Grande Valley citrus fruit leaders 
met recently to protest the new reg- 
ulations concerning the quarantine of 
the Mexican fruit fly. 

Twenty members at the meeting 
signed petitions of protest, and say 
these are being sent to Ezra Taft 
Benson, secretary of agriculture. The 
basis of complaint, say the fruit 
growers, is that the rules requiring 
the fumigation of all citrus fruit 
shipped from the area will be ex- 
tremely costly to the producers. 

With 30 packing sheds preparing to 
work around the clock, the group 
doubts if the government will put 
enough inspectors at the locations to 
supervise the work. This will require 
many more inspectors than have ever 
worked in the past. 

The group adopted several alterna- 
tives which they asked the secretary 
to consider. They ask that all groves 
be checked to see if the fly is present. 
If it is not, then they believe there 
is no need for fumigating the fruit. 

If the flies are found, the group is 
willing to fumigate fruit from the in- 
fested orchards, but see no reason 
why any fruit should be sterilized if 
it is being shipped to non-producing 
areas. They define this as anything 
north of the southern line of Colo- 
rado, Kansas, Missouri, Kentucky and 
Virginia. 

Another resolution adopted at the 
meeting is that the department speed 
up the work to determine if citrus 
fruit can be properly sterilized in mesh 
or plastic bags when placed in open 
containers. The petition claims that 
the new resolutions will require many 
more sheds, and that the entire op- 
eration will prove very expensive. 

The new regulations were explain- 
ed to the group by B. C. Stevenson, 
supervisor for the Bureau of Plant 
Quarantine at Harlingen, Texas. 


Transland Ag-2 
Undergoing Evaluation 


LOS ANGELES — The Transland 
Co.’s new Ag-2 agricultural and for- 
estry airplane is currently undergoing 
engineering and mechanical evalua- 
tion. Minor modifications resulting 
from a recent series of flight tests are 
being incorporated and the entire air- 
plane is being sealed for complete 
corrosion-resistance to agricultural 
chemicals, according to the firm. 

Flight test evaluation of the Ag-2, 
recently equipped with a Pratt & 
Whitney R-1340, 600 h.p. engine, will 
be initiated soon. At the completion 
of these tests accurate performance 
data will be compiled for release. 

The Ag-2, designed by George S. 
Wing, Transland president, made its 
first flight test in October, 1956 and 
in December was used to help com- 
bat the Santa Monica Mountain fire 
in California. Eighty percent of the 
engineering data has been submitted 
to the CAA towards aircraft certifica- 
tion. 


Name of Colorado 


Institution Changed 


FORT COLLINS, COLO. — Colo- 
rado’s land-grant institution, pre- 
viously known as Colorado A&M Col- 
lege, has recently become Colorado 
State University. 


The change in name was approved 
by the Colorado general assembly 
and signed into law by the governor 
“in recognition of the growth in sta- 
ture and service achieved by the in- 
stitution in recent decades,” said 
ee E. Morgan, university presi- 

ent. 


FLORIDA APPOINTMENT 
GAINESVILLE, FLA.—Forrest E. 
Myers has been named assistant to 
the director of the Florida Agricul- 
tural Extension Service. 


By RAYMOND ROSSON 
County Agent, Washington County, ‘Venn, 
Because people are different, situa. 

tions are different and dealers are 
different, it is hard to make specific 
recommendations about what will in. 
spire people to act. 


However, selling is as much in- 
spiration as it is information. Fx. 
tension people have to sell and 
dealers have to sell, and that makes 
me wonder sometimes if jt 
wouldn’t be better for a dealer or 
businessman to talk about and 
boost the people who will do busi- 
ness with him, rather than to talk 
about himself or his firm. Mr. Pub- 
lic Relations is one of the best 
salesmen I’ve ever met. 


Speaking of selling, I think agri- 
culture needs good selling by the 
right persons, people who really un- 
derstand agriculture’s problems. And 
that reminds me, back in one of the 
erosion years, an old colored gentle- 
man borrowed my Dad’s shotgun to 
hunt squirrels. We heard him “bang” 
and “bang” one after another, and 
when he came in we asked him about 
his luck, and the said, “Every man 
who goes to the woods is no good 
shootsman.” He didn’t have one 
squirrel. 


Maybe people are confused when 
they talk about our agricultural 
problems. I think people in town 
—homemakers, businessmen and 
professional people—really would 
like to know just what is the situa- 
tion as it relates to farms and 
farming. 


There is always one question that 
intrigues me: “What would happen 
if agricultural people went on a 40- 
hour week, instead of the 60-hour 
week (if it’s dairying it’s a 75-hour 
week). On the other hand, if all in- 
dustrial workers would go on a 60- 
hour week instead of the 40-hour 
week we have now, what would hap- 
pen? 


Pilot Training School 
Rescheduled in California 


FRESNO, CAL.—The aerial appli- 
cators pilot training school which was 
originally scheduled for last Febru- 
ary at the University of California, 
Davis, has been rescheduled for some 
time this summer or fall, according 
to William D. Austin, executive sec 
retary of the Agricultural Aircraft 
Assn. 

The California school, which has 
been in preparation stages for sev 
eral months, will be patterned closely 
after those already in operation. The 
course is divided into two phases: 

1. Orientation and familiarizati” 
of such basic factors as safety ™ 
handling farm chemicals, insec! and 
weed control recommendations and 
practices, proper handling and car 
of specialized equipment, etc. 

2. The flight phase will consist of 
up to 30 hours of actual flight time 
in the types of aircraft used by the 
applicating industry. 

Entrance requirements are 4 valid 
CAA commercial pilots license 2nd # 
least 500 hours in light single-e:s!" 
aircraft. Commercial pilots who 4° 
interested in becoming agriculture’ 
pilots should contact: Agricultura 


Aircraft Assn., Inc.,’ Chandler Field 


Fresno, 
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kurvey Shows Ways Used to Cut Cost 


nf Maintaining Field Selling Force 


yORK—The one largest mar- 

ting expense in most lines of prod- 

. is the cost of maintaining the 
“id selling force, according to a 
feld and Modern Industry 
ae of a selected group of com- 
anies. Many companies are reducing 
a ng costs by increasing the 


ir sell 
freer of sales calls per day, the 


eport indicates. 

Nine out of 10 companies are get- 
ing more sales calls per day than 
hey were 10 years ago, according to 
he survey. This is being done not by 
any one sweeping change or panacea, 
but rather by combining skillfully an 
sntire panorama Of cost-cutting 

es. 

| eagle the new era of the hard 
kell, many companies find that they 
have to provide their customers with 

ore than just a reliable product at 
h fair price. Customers demand more 
kervice and more attention to their 
special problems. This calls for a sub- 
stantial increase in the selling time 
spent face-to-face with customers 
and prospects and a corresponding 
decrease in time spent in travel. 

According to the Dun’s Review 
survey, the problem is being partly 
met by realigning sales territories. 
Smaller territories enable the sales- 
men to provide more intensive cover- 
age of a larger number of accounts. 
Also, many companies are opening 
branch sales offices to follow the 
shifts in industry and population. 

Several of the surveyed companies 
are providing salesmen with more 
selling time by turning over technical 
details of the sale to an office en- 
gineer. He can talk to the customer 
by phone and save the salesman’s 
time and, in some instances, a trip. 

Other companies stretch the field 
force's selling time by increasing sales 
research. They not only locate pros- 
pects for the salesman, but also esti- 
mate how many calls the prospect 
merits on the basis of projected sales. 
In most companies, the prospecting is 
left to the salesman, but increasingly 
the men are provided with the latest 
directories, trade lists and other time- 
saving sources of information. 


Since “too much paperwork” is 
still the salesman’s persistent plaint, 
many companies are taking a fresh 
look at how the salesmen’s call re- 
ports are being used. Some companies 
find that much of it is not really 
needed, but has been compiled as a 
matter of course. One company now 
requires call reports only in unusual 
situations—when a major change in 
the status of the account occurs, 
when new competitive practices de- 
velop, or when an initial eall is made. 


One company increased the selling 
lime on the salesman’s working day 
with the help of an “itinerary call 
report.” This is a report on planned 
calls and is filled out before the sales- 
man begins to swing through his ter- 
inept The very act of placing plans 
te Paper points up any time-wasting 
acktracking and idleness that could 
be used productively, 


of the surveyed companies 
fears a an they did just a few 
About half of the surveyed com- 
report that they have im- 
salesmen’s use of time by 
ee ield Supervision, Not only are 
made smaller, but 
ahi © are entering sales man- 
Neral so that fewer salesmen re- 
© one immediate supervisor. 


i companies, sales training 
Inet confined to the newcom- 
tt the ead, it is now an integral part 
Salesm, Sales management program. 
anship is becoming increasing- 
ematized and “scientific” to 
technalnce with the growth of plant 
trainin By. Consequently, continuous 
retraining in the light of 
dat and methods are man- 
stretch selling efficiency and 


Only a handful of companies have 
so far made a systematic study of 
how salesmen spend their time. But 
those that have done so report con- 
siderable benefits both to the sales- 
men and to the company. One com- 
pany which made a time and duty 
study reduced selling costs almost 
40%, while sales rose noticeably. The 
study was made by having time-study 
observers go along with the sales- 
men on thousands of calls and make 
a detailed record of actions and re- 
sults. 

Despite the necessary intangibles 
of selling, such a study pinpoints the 
areas of wasted time, evaluates va- 
rious sales techniques and sales aids, 
measures the accuracy of sales terri- 
tories, provides ratios of sales effort 
to orders received and many other 
facts of the selling job. 


Fertilization of Range 
Clovers Looks Promising 
In California Trials 


SACRAMENTO — Fertilization of 
range clovers to boost the capacity of 
more than 100,000 non-irrigated Cali- 
fornia acres to turn out fast growing 
calves and grass fat cattle is scoring 
a striking success. 

Results of the second year’s trials 
of this procedure have been tabulated 
by W. A. Williams, agronomist, who 
with W. E. Martin, soils specialist, 
and Walter H. Johnson, Placer Coun- 
ty farm adviser, made the tests on 
the Walkinay Ranch near Lincoln, 
Cal. 

Mr. Williams said that the best re- 
sults were obtained from use of 600 
lb. of single superphosphate every 
two years. Using that amount, extra 
forage was obtained at a fertilizer 
cost of $4.60 per ton on a dry weight 
basis. Use of 300 Ib. annually, which 
doubled the application cost, pro- 
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duced extra feed at the same ferti- 
lizer cost. 

The researchers will not evaluate 
the statewide significance of their 
findings but at least three quarters of 
California’s foothill ranges are known 
to be deficient in phosphate. 

“We know repeat applications of 
phosphate after the first one at seed- 
ing, can pay off,” said one researcher. 
“But we don’t know yet where, when 
and how much in all cases.” 

The researchers also are working 
on a test to determine the phosphate 
needs of soil by measuring the phos- 
phate content of clover growing on it. 


URGES SIDE-DRESSING 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. — Tennessee 
corn farmers have been urged to use 
nitrogen fertilizer as a crop side- 
dressing, by Dr. William D. Bishop, 
University of Tennessee extension 
agronomist. Dr. Bishop pointed out 
the use of 30 to 60 Ib. of actual nitro- 
gen can be expected to increase corn 
yields from 15 to 25 bu. per acre. 


it’s just off the press..! 


Croplife’s second edition of 


BUG THE WEEK 


a dealer's manual of insect pests 


Here it is! The second edition of Croplife’s Bug of the Week in 8% x 11” 
booklet form. It’s made up from reprints of the series appearing in Croplife 
during the past several months. The booklet includes 32 insect pests pic- 
tured and described—and all are in addition to the 21 which appeared in the 
original Bug of the Week booklet issued in 1954. 


European Corn Borer | 
Khapra Beetle 
Red Flour Beetle 
Onion Thrips 
Pepper Weevil 
Rapid Plant Bug 
Rose Chafer 
Two-Spotted Mite 
Cabbage Aphid 
Rose Leaf Beetle 
Potato Leafhopper 


You'll find many uses for this interesting, 
factual booklet. It's ideal for use by 
salesmen, dealers—and their customers. 


ORDER FOR YOURSELF, YOUR CUSTOMERS 


Clad in an attractive cover, the booklet 
is packed with accurate information 


about these insects: 


Cotton Fleahopper Corn Earworm 
Alfalfa Caterpillar Leafhopper 
Cowpea Curculio Gypsy Moth 


Corn Rootworm 


House Fly Strawberry Weevil 
Spotted Cucumber Beetle Harlequin Bug 

Stink Bug Spotted Alfalfa Aphid 
Yellow-Striped Armyworm Spider Mite 

Blow-Fly Cadelle Beetle 


White-Fringed Beetle 
Confused Flour Beetle 


SINGLE COPY PRICE: 50 CENTS 


Reduced rates quoted on quantity orders. 


Mexican Bean Beetle 


Sweet Potato Weevil 


IMPRINT YOUR FIRM 
NAME 


The back cover has been left blank 
so it can be utilized by dealers and 
others for promotional purposes. 
Company name or your advertising 
message can be imprinted, making 
the booklet a valuable sales piece. 
Rates for imprinting on request. 
Give full details. 


FIRST EDITION 
AVAILABLE 


A limited quantity of the First Edi- 
tion is still available at 25¢ a copy. 
it features 2! insect pests. 


clip coupon below 


Fill in coupon below and mail with remittance 
to: Reprint Department, Croplife, Box 67, 


Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


Check Type of Business 


Zone 
Pesticide Formulator 
(0 Fertilizer Mixer 
Dealer 
If interested in purchasing supply with your imprint, please write 
copy for back page, and indicate number you would want. Price will be 
submitted by return mail. Copy for imprint (use separate sheet if neces- 


State 
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BUG THE WEEK 


Mr. Dealer—Cut out this page for your bulletin board 


How to Identify 


These thrips are rather slender, active 
insects, pointed at each end. Very 
minute, they are not easily seen with 
the naked eye, although some reach the 
length of about one-twenty-fifth of an 
inch. Their color is yellow. 


Habits of Onion Thrips 


Females, which have very slender wings, 
lay eggs within leaves or stems of 


plants, and these eggs hatch in about a. 


week. In another two to four weeks, the 


‘nymphs become full grown after pass- 


ing through four instars or periods of 
development. Two of these periods are 
spent in the soil without taking any 
food. As soon as they become adults, 
female thrips return to the plant and 
begin laying eggs to start another gen- 
eration. Entomologists indicate that 
there are five to six generations a year, 
and that the bugs can be found in all 
stages together in the summer months. 


Damage Done by Onion Thrips 


These insect pests attack stems and 
leaves, sucking sap and giving the plant 


a sick appearance. Tips of leaves be- 
come blasted and distorted and if the 
attack is prolonged, the entire plant may 
wither, turn brown in color and finally 
fall over. Dry seasons are the time of 
worst destruction, and entire fields can 
be destroyed by this tiny pest. 


Control of Onion Thrips 


A number of pesticidal materials have 
been named by USDA and state experi- 
ment stations, but the pest is difficult 
to reach because it is found in greatest 
numbers between the leaf sheaths and 
the stem, somewhat out of reach of the 
toxic material. After the pesticides have 
been applied in correct dosages and 
sufficient time allowed so that illegal 
residues will not be present at harvest 
time, some cultural practices are recom- 
mended. These include the raking up of 
onion tops after harvest, and burning 
them to dispose of onion thrips that 
might survive the winter otherwise. 
Local county and state authorities should 
be consulted for kinds and amounts of 
pesticides to be used for control of onion 


thrips, in order to avoid excessive resi- 
dues. 


Drawing of the Onion Thrips furnished Croplife by the artist, Marvin Frost, Jr. 
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ERTILIZER 


DEALER 
| 


The scene you see above is taking place in front of hundreds of stores through- 
out the Western states. It all started when United States Steel built an ultra- 
modern nitrogen plant at Geneva, Utah to produce USS Ammonium Nitrate, 
USS Anhydrous Ammonia and granular USS Ammonium Sulfate. 


BIG PROMOTION CAMPAIGN 


These three high-quality nitrogen fertilizers were launched by a hard hitting 
promotion campaign. Farmers learned all about USS Nitrogen Fertilizers 
through TV, radio, billboards, direct mail, local newspapers, magazines, state 
farm papers, dealer signs, banners and many other sales aids. 


UP GO THE USS SIGNS 


When dealers saw the tremendous reaction to this big campaign, the signs 
really started to go up... right along with sales. In fact, that fellow standing 
over there on the right is a fertilizer dealer from the next town waiting to ask 
the sign hanger how to become a USS Nitrogen Fertilizer Dealer. You can 
save the wait by filling in the handy coupon below. It’s your first step toward 
big profits through sales of USS Nitrogen Fertilizers. 


| 
| 
re) 
2 
Ss 
2. 
= 
| 


Agricultural Extension, United States Steel 
919 Kearns Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Please send me, without obligation, information on how to become a USS Nitrogen Fertilizer Dealer. 


4 
> 
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FERTILIZER CONSUMPTION 


(Continued from page 1) 


creased 46,699 tons (1.80%) to 2,- 
643,418 tons, owing principally to 
the increase in the direct use of 
phosphate rock which is estimated 
to have contained an average of 32% 
of total P.O; but only 3% of avail- 
able P.Os. 


In 1955-56 the average primary 
nutrient content of fertilizers bear- 
ing primary nutrients was 28.29% 
as compared with 27.90% in 1954- 
55. 


The data presented herein were 
compiled from manufacturers’ re- 
ports of shipments to agents, dealers, 
distributors and consumers in the 
territories (except Alaska), the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and the states 
(except California, Florida, Massa- 
chusetts, Missouri, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Texas). For the 
latter seven states the data were 
compiled chiefly from the reports of 
the respective fertilizer control of- 
ficials. No data were available for 
Alaska. Supplementary information 
was furnished by the control offices 
and other state agencies, as well as 
by fertilizer brokers, and special in- 
quiries were made of all known dis- 
tributors and custom applicators of 
anhydrous ammonia and nitrogen 
solutions. 

The quantities are reported as 
2,000-Ib. tons. Although the data re- 
fer to shipments, the terms “con- 
sumption,” “sales,” and “shipments” 
are used synonymously. The actual 
consumption differs slightly, no 
doubt, from either the shipments or 
sales. 

The consumption of the two classes 
of fertilizers (mixtures and materi- 
als) is summarized by states and re- 
gions in Table 1. In only two regions 
—the West South Central and Pacific 
—were slight gains made, while in 
the other regions consumption was 
lower by amounts ranging up to 
nearly 11% as compared with the 
preceding year (Table la). In 1955- 
56 approximately 64% of the de- 
crease in fertilizer tonnage occurred 
in the three Atlantic coast regions. 
Among the other areas the West 


the highest proportion (22.5%) of 
the decrease. 


In Hawaii and in each of 16 
states scattered through every re- 
gion, the consumption of all ferti- 
lizers was higher in 1955-56 than 
in the preceding year. These units, 
which in 1955-56 accounted for 
35.52% of the U.S. consumption 
of fertilizer, showed a total gain 
of 687,222 tons (7.45%) over their 
consumption in 1954-55. 


Compared with the tonnages in 
each six-month period of 1954-55, 
most of the decrease in .total con- 
sumption of fertilizers occurred in 
the January-June period of 1955-56. 
Consumption in this period was 461,- 
424 tons (2.78%) lower, while in the 
July-December period consumption 
was 71,968 tons (1.17%) lower. 

In Table 1, the percentage change 
in consumption of fertilizers in 1955- 
56 from the level in 1954-55 is based 
on the tonnage of primary nutrient 
containing fertilizers only, in order 
that a direct comparison may be 
made with the percentage change in 
the quantities of the primary nu- 
trients themselves. 

In 1955-56 the total consumption 
of commercial mixed fertilizers 
amounted to 14,775,653 tons, or 
66.58% of the quantity of fertilizers. 
There were 1,536 grades reported. 
In addition, approximately 500 mix- 
tures, not reported by grades, were 
used in California, and the quantities 
of an unknown number reported by 
manufacturers in other states. 

The total consumption of mixed 
fertilizers in 1955-56 was 572,197 
tons (3.73%) less than in the pre- 
ceding year (table la), and the quan- 
tity decreased in each of the regions 
except the Pacific which showed an 
increase of 3.78%. 

In the continental U.S., there were 
171 grades consumed in individual 
amounts of 3,000 tons or more (Table 
2). These totaled 13,973,318 tons and 
accounted for 96.17% of the quantity 
of mixtures used on the continent. 
Other grades consumed in this area 
numbered 1,231 and amounted to 


North Central region accounted for 


358,045 tons (2.46%). The balance 


Table 1—Fertilizer Use, Year Ended June 30, 1956’ 


= 2 Compared with year 
State und Region total 
Julyi- | Jan. 1 - July 1 - Jen. 1 - Fertilizers Total 
Dec. 31, June 30, Total Dec. 31, June 30, Total N, avail. 
1955 19% 1955 1956 PDs & KD 
Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Percent Percent 
Maine 10,654 167, 361 178,015 1,456 3,896 5,352 183,367 101 . 103 
New 1, 10,553 12,175 1,07 2,835 89 69 
Vermont 3,098 458 32,58 10,375 7,768 18,143 50,699 104 106 
ts 9,350 49,156 58,508 4, ul, 15,766 Th 87 86 
Rhode Island 1,412 11,709 13,122 358 1,785 14,906 90 87 
New England 32,981 | 32,589 | 22,263 46 bob 68,687 416,257 
New York 111,267 361,250 492,517 26,455 54,953 61,408 513,925 2 93 
New Jersey &3,806 195,357 239,163 6,429 16,711 23,140 262 , 303 ge * 
Pennsylvania 170,2% 585,237 21,699 45,625 67,324 652,561 9e 
Delavare 12,921 61,7 80,651 1,03 3,692 4,726 85,377 89 93 
District of Columbia 1, 1,775 469 16 2,541 90 92 
Maryland 66,983 198,673 265,656 5,475 10,270 15,7H5 281,401 88 89 
West Virginie | 38,7218 88: 3,292 6,712 10,00 64 889 10% 
Middle Atiantic | 1,139,008 | 64,60, | | 203.3 | | 
Virginia 150,983 521, 580 672,563 20,675 8h ,626 105, 301 TTT 86% % 
North Carolina 200,189 | 1,150,965 | 1,351,154 49,003 301,261 | 350,264 | 2,701,418 ge 92 
South Carolina , 525,991 615,203 30,865 218 ,022 248 ,887 864 ,090 3 7 
Georgia 178,973 820,141 999,114 5h 816 217,126 271,92 1,271,056 9 103 
Florida 695,672 | 1,201,462 83,480 137,518 1,338,979 109 
South Atlantic 2,125,146 | 3,724,349 | 4,839,495 | 209,397 904,525 | 1,113,912 | 5,953,407 2... 
Ohio 293,150 692,167 985,317 16,588 48,226 64,814 | 1,050,131 
Indiana 229,030 691,973 921,003 26,408 116,572 142,980 1,063,983 92 
Illinois 16, 2 368 , 395 514,937 365,186 480, 375 845,521 1,360,458 ne 
Michi 172,897 405,634 578,73. 13,026 36,261 49,267 627,998 103 
Wisconsin 65, ps ,619 9,872. 22,542 32.413 412,27% 
North Centrel | 906,861 | 2,472,968 | 3,379,849 432,039 703,956 | 2,134,995 | 4,514, 100 
Minnesota 47,788 241,535 289,323 15,469 63,316 78,785 368,108 9 102 
62,805 223,038 305,843 49,183 , 320 143,463 449, 306 Tl 
Missouri 180,880 273,868 ,768 179,345 176,296 355,641 610,409 ng 105 
North Dakota 2,866 20,992 23,858 7,981 31,329 45,310 69,168 110 115 
South Dakota 1,737 7,664 9,421 4,210 12,969 17,179 ,600 70 16 
Nebraska 3,708 16,802 20,510 22,196 90,264 112,480 132,990 64 19 
Kansas |_88,509 | __29,565 | 68,113 61,551 |__129,670 | 
__Mest North Central | 368,293 813,50% | 1,181,797 5% ,071 862,528 | 2,064,325 9 
Kentucky 61,565 370,689 432,255 26 Ts ,807 102,861 535,135 102 105 
Tennessee 68,799 321, 410,208 29,888 76,043 105,931 516,139 tii 103 
Alabema 126,327 679,496 805,823 69,162 223,909 293,071 | 1,098,869 
Midsiseippt 19,648 332,416 175,589 242,217 417,806 50,222 | 104 
68 202,723 | 616,976 | 2 2 103 
Arkansas 29,879 145,352 175,231 29,862 156,206 188,088 363,319 109 
Louisiana 29,922 133,602 163,52 3,108 105,853 139,961 303,485 100 
Oklahoma 60% 41,928 76,532 2h ,060 8,912 135,504 107 110 
Texas 87,672 172,519 278.7% | 566,503 107 
South Central | 182,076 | 521,013 | 703,089 | } "60,698 | _665, 722 | 1,368,811} 
Montana 903 2,8 3,737 10,010 19,221 29,231 329,968 137 ) 
Idaho 426 49% 5, 32 046 59,037 6s 419 
Wyoming 66 1,773 1,839 1,078 8,062 9,140 10,979 100 a 
Colorado 2,752 9,269 12,041 8,400 33,109 41,509 33,550 iu le 
New Mexico 31s 1,27 1,62 5,169 21,990 27,159 28,990 89 
Arizona 3,788 13,665 17,473 53,2 82,529 153, 64 103 
516 3,99 4,526 3,359 23,099 26,458 30,984 
Nevada 477 S70 1,087 2152 2, 3.235, 4,262 176 166 
Mountain 2,2 47,876 | 6 234,264 860 
Pacific 23953, 8 769,049 2,175,438 | 1,964,487 | 2,253,385 106 
Continental U. S. 3,436,638 | 11,090,321 | 14,529,159 2,448,199 4 ,616,79% | 7,264,993 | 21,79%,152 
Hawaii 3,782 30,603 65,385 40,91 59,758 100,699 166 ,084 106 107 
Territories 107,075 139,419 246 60,439 985 152,424 9 23 
Total: 1955-56 3,545,913 | 11,229,740 | 14,775,653 5/2708 1638 4,908,779 | 7,417,417 | 22,193,070 % ” 
1954-55 621,896 | 11,725,952 | 15,347,850 | 2/2,50%,621 | | 7,378,612 | 22,726,h62 100 100 
1953-54 3,370,022 | 12,171,054 | 15,543,076 2,603,399 4,629,024 | 7,232,423 | 22,773,499 101 % 


y Includes: Ground phosphate rock, basic slag, secondary and trace nutrient materials, such as, bor: 
i ‘ax, sulfur, magnesium sulfate 
etc., used as separate materials, also fertilizers distributed by Government agencies. Does not include Liming materials, but includes 


2/ Does not include the quantities of materials used for manufacture of commercial mixtures. y 
_ uaranteed to contain one or more of the primary plant nutrients (N, PDs, KD). 


Fertilizers which vere 


4/ Date not available ~- estimated less than 1500 tons. 


Revised by deletion of 737 tons of basic slag from Pennsylvania total and addition of 6,426 tons of gypeum to North Carolina total. 


Bevised by deletion of 7,804 tone of basic sleg from Pennsylvania total and addition of 4,872 tons of gypeum to North Carolina total. 


(197,796 tons, 1.37%) represented 
mixtures not reported by grades. 

Consumption of mixtures in Hawaii 
and Puerto Rico amounted to 246,494 
tons in 168 grades. While many of 
the grades in Puerto Rico are simi- 
lar to those used on the continent, 
most of those in Hawaii are desig- 
nated in fractional numbers. 

In 1955-56, four ratios of the pri- 
mary nutrients (N:available 
K:O) accounted for 50.63% of the 
total consumption of mixed fertilizers 
in the continental U.S. (Table 2a). 
Individually, the proportions were 
17.42, 14.88, 10.86 and 8.47% for the 
1:4:4, 1:2:2, 1:1:1 and 1:3:3 ratios, 
respectively. 


in the Continental U.S., Year 
Ended June 30, 1956 
Proportion of 
uantity of all 


Nutrient Consumption mixed fertilizers 
ratio* tons % 
1:4:4 2,531,259 17.42 
1:2:2 2,017,105 13.88 
1,578,374 10.86 
1:3:3 4,230,328 8.47 
Total 7,357,066 50.63 


*N:available P2Os:K2O. 


The 15 grades consumed in largest 
tonnages in 1955-56 in each of the 
continental regions and Puerto Rico 
are shown in Table 3, together with 
the quantities for each state in the 
region. Excepting California, Colo- 
rado, Washington, Wyoming and the 
District of Columbia, these grades 
accounted for 50% or more of the 
total consumption of mixtures in 
each of the states and Puerto Rico. 
At least 12 of the grades were among 


Table la—R Change 
From That the 


the 15 consumed in largest to 

in each of the areas in the precede 
year, but not always in the same wn 
der of tonnage. i 


Though 171 grades consumed jp 
the continental U.S. represented 
96.17% of the total tonnage of 
mixed fertilizers used in this area, 
15 of these (Table 3) accounted for 
62.56% of the tonnage. These 15 
were the same as those in 1954.55 
except that the 6-12-12 grade re. 
placed the 4-8-8 grade. 


The weighted average guaranteed 
nutrient content of the 15 grade 
was 4.80% nitrogen, 12.12% ayai). 
able and 11.30% K.O (tota) 
28.22%) as compared, respectively 
with 4.51, 11.80 and 10.86% (tota) 
27.17%) in the preceding year. The 
proportionate increase in the concep. 
tration of nitrogen and potash were 
higher than in that of P.0O.. 

In 1955-56 the 5-10-10 grade was 
consumed in largest tonnage, while 
in each of the preceding six years 
the 3-12-12 grade showed the largest 
consumption. 

The consumption of mixtures by 
classes (N-P-K, N-P, P-K, N-K) for 
each region and the US. is shown in 
Table 5. Except for the Mountain re. 
gion, N-P-K mixtures were used in 
much larger quantities than the other 
classes. More than 80% of the ton- 
nage of all mixtures consumed in 
each of the other regions was of this 
class, while in the Mountain region 


of Fertilizers in Year Ended June 30, 1956, 


Preceding Year 
on Per cent——_—_ 

Region Mixtures Materials* Total Mixtures Materials* Total 
New England ............ — 17,491 — 5,890 — 23,381 — 4.79 —7.90 —5.32 
Middle Atlantic ......... —158,999 — 18,517 —177,516 — 8.37 — 8.35 — 8.37 
South Aflantic .......... — 88,742 — 49,700 —138,442 —1.80- —4.27 —2.27 
East North Central ...... —141,796 +139,414 — 2,382 — 4.03 + 14.00 — 05 
West North Central ..... —102,598 — 17,376 —I119,974 — 7.99 — 1.93 — 5.49 
East South Central ...... — 32,145 — 3,454 — 35,599 — 1.60 — .37 — 1.21 
West South Central ..... — 5,0 + 7,052 + 1,959 — .72 + 1.07 + 14 
ee ICE — 3,423 — 42,330 — 45,753 — 6.67 —11.31 —10.75 
+ 11,259 + 37,249 + 48,508 + 3.78 + 1.95 + 2.20 
Continental U. S. ....... —539,028 + 46,448 —492,580 — 3.58 + 64 —22) 
— 33,169 — 7,643 — 40,812 —11.86 — 4.77 — 928 

—572,197 + 38,805 —533,392 — 3.73 + .52 — 2.35 


*Including secondary and trace nutrient materials. 


Table 2—Mixed Fertilizer Use by Grades 


Consumpti.on}/ Proportion of total Grate tion of total 
1955 1956 1955 1956 1955 1956 1955 1956 
Tons Tons Percent | Percent Tons ‘Tons Percent | Percent 
| | ates] 51,069 om | 
0-10-10 2,965 3,547 103 6-10-4 71,995 71,931 48 
0-10-20 55,695 62,640 37 6-10-8 3,629 5,819 02 
0-10-30 45,605 41,660 +29 6-12-4 3,278 3, 702 +02 
0-12-12 28,720 20,064 «19 +13 6-12-6 51,456 41,708 3h +29 
0-12-20 211,983 16,373 +08 +12 6-12-12 280,573 334,595 1.86 2.30 
0-12-36 7,69. 10,707 05 -OT 6-12-15 2,212 360 +03 
0-14-10 5,108 3,3% +02 6-12-18 2,516 6,610 02 +04 
0-14-24 129,982 | 17h, +86 1.21 6-18-6 588 3,215 (2/) +02 
0-16-8 25,190 | 6,697 6-2h-0 13,397 7,909 09 +05 
0-20-10 16,079 11,335 +10 6-2h-12 65,377 43 
10/333 1831 1-8-8 5,105 7,705 = 
-30- ul 1-9-9 3 3,737 
0-30-30 | 18,623| 20, 13 “15 2,733 
| win +03 8-0-8 36,007 12,278 
| 438,393 2m 2.76 8-0-24 20, 395 21,111 
17 8-3-8 1,580 12,252 201 
3-9-6 494,506 | 367,517 3.28 2.53 8-4-6 2,108 6,150 +01 0s 
3-9-9 494,438 | 78,163 | 3.28 3.29 8-4-8 1,629 37,168 +28 
4 8-8- 19,033 16,218 12 
312-6 | 210,639 | 152,357 | 1.40 1.08 8-8-8 226,63 |. 
1,413,525 9.38 8.07 8-9-10 7,601 8,164 +05 
~18- 1, +33 +28 8-10-12 11,976 11,169 08 
3,013 5,050 | 8-12-12 39,478 55,788 26 
4-6-6 11,965 8,503 +08 +06 8-12-16 17,502 16,119 12 . 
4-6-8 43,472 38,961 +29 27 8-16-8 5,860 6,189 
127,706 .78 8-16-16 126,175 341 83 
-8- 1 -08 +08 8-24-0 2 5,479 02 
4-8-6 ohe,738 | 190,357 | 1.65 1:31 8-2k-8 85,837 72,908 
4-8-8 280,857 | 219,9e3| 1.87 1.51 8-24-12 9,418 13,576 06 
4-8-10 91,526 | 115,008 8-32-0 63,110 60,377 
56,399 53,139 9-6-6 10,089 10,609 oT 
-9-3 69, 566 63, 9-9-9 3,879 10,906 03 07 
-10- 10-0-8 2,208 020 
2,365 3,071 103 10-0-10 688 22,687 20 
“12-1 10-2-10 1,010 5, 201 03 
h-12-8 149,97. | 146,648 1.01 10-4-10 3,753 is 02 
-12- ‘ ‘ 10-6-4 40, 540 42,175 
30, 901 23,225 +20 +16 10-10-0 8,703 8,445 06 
| 702,756 | 615,596 | 4.66 10-10-5 23,529 22,569 16 
24-12 38 ,088 2h 865 +26 +17 10-10-10 725,133 659,090 4.61 
5-3-6 3,802 3,559 +02 +03 10-15-15 4,824 6,108 03 06 
5-5-5 3,32 +05 02 10-16-8 7,661 8,274 05 
5-5-8 6,551 7,085 +05 10-20-0 102, 526 63,825 6s 53 
3,535 3,719 +03 10-20-10 86,642 121,165 +38 16 
5-6-8 12,764 9,399 -08 OT 10-20-20 15,143 23,440 +10 o 
5-1-5 21,400 22,008 “15 10-30-10 5,211 4,684 03 
5-8-5 1,641 3,964 +03 1-6-4 3,132 4,691 02 9 
5-8-7 14, 31 10,298 +10 12-0-10 19,820 13,570 13 06 
5-8-8 3,653 5,307 +02 +03 12-0-12 5,965 7,832 os “05 
5-10-5 Ole, 678 ,083 5.07 4.67 12-6-6 5,683 7,150 
5-10-10 | 1,379,753 | 1,296,912} 9.16 8.93 12-12-12 306,858 500,839 2-04 > 
5-10-15 12-26-12 27,327 26,762 18 
5-10-30 377 3,317] (2/) .02 12-24-0 4,597 +06 
-15- 4 14-0-7 11,642 
5-15-30 5,310 6,298 +03 14-0-14 46,804 47,436 +31 3 
5-20-10 | 55,880] 58,433] 43,91 23 
4 15-15-0 55,637 462 
71,092 5,327 +59 1610-0 im +06 
-6 16,469 31,430 16-48-09 2% 5,092 (2/) 
- +0 } 
6-0-5 | 123,038 | | | Listed grades 1,508,643 | 23,973,318 | 96.26 
159,826 123,735 1.06 85 4, 88 
6-0-0 1922 | 268,208 | 1.76 ales | Other grades reportea 435,397 358,045 2. 
23,125 26,559 “15 0.86 1.37 
6-9-3 3,708 5,280 | Not reported by grade 128,147 197,79 0.86 | 
Grades consumed in amounts of 3,000 tons or more in year ended June 30, 1956 and their consumption in year ended June 1°) 


1,23 grades. 5/ Does not include the quantity of mixture? 
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consumed in the Territories. ¥ 


e Preceding ixtures were nearly equal. 
Same on 4955-56 for the U.S. and terri- 
In f the tonnage of all 
ies, 90.80% 0 P-K class 
nsum was of the N-P-K c > 
in or the other classes—N-P, 
Presented K, N-K—consumption was 
ss of 73% and 151% of the tota a 
pose The proportions 
These 15 ere only slightly 
in 1954-55 i trient con- 
grade re. The tures in each 
ead the ever 
red 
51 political units in 1955- 
Grades itrogen, increases in 
© avail. showed for nitrogen, iJabl 
20 (total g and decreases in 13; for avai 4 
SPectively increases or no change in 
’ 
6% decreases in 9; for increases 
ear ’ and decreases in 10; and for 
year. The Min 41 44 
he concen. {MNMal] these nutrients, increases in 
j t South 
tash were MilMand decreases in 7. The Wes 
zrade wasimmwhich, in each of the ray s 
whilefmthe average content of each o e 
Six years fammnutrients showed an increase. 
he largest The national weighted average of 
the primary nutrients contained in 
xtures byfmmmixed fertilizers in 1955-56 was for 
S by nitrogen, 5.39%; for available P,O,, 
12.08%; for K,O, 11.20%; and for 
total of these nutrients 28.67%. 
untain re. The corresponding values in the pre- 
© used in ceding year were 5.24, 11.86, 10.80 
the other Mand 27.90%. The proportionate in- 
the ton-Miicrease was highest for K,O and low- 
sumed infest for P:Os. 
as of this In 1955-56 the consumption of fer- 
in region {M™tilizer materials for direct applica- 
tion amounted to 7,417,417 tons as 
y 1986, compared with 7,378,612 tons in 1954- 
1. 55 (Table 1). Fertilizer materials in 
s* Total comprised chemical nitrogen 
- materials, 3,271,952 tons; natural 
227 materials, 472,706 tons; phos- 
phate materials (including ammon- 
| phosphates, ammonium phos- 
phate-sulfate and ammonium phos- 
+ hate-nitrate), 2,478,315 tons; potash 
{materials (including potassium ni- 
potassium-sodium nitrate and 
404,839 tons; and sec- 
ondary and trace nutrient materials, 
789,605 tons. 

Compared with the previous year, 
oops there was an increase of 11,606 tons 
| 19% in natural organic materials, 253,660 
at | Percent tons in phosphate materials and 3,755 
tons in potash materials. Chemical 
nitrogen materials and secondary 
and trace nutrient materials de- 
| ep creased 228,215 tons and 2,001 tons, 
respectively. The consumption of the 


4 principal materials comprising these 
classes is shown by states and re- 
2 gions in Tables 4 and 5, 


a 


3 Compared with the previous 
year, the principal changes in con- 


4 sumption of the chemical nitrogen 
= materials in 1955-56 were increases 
in the tonnages of urea (35%), 
2 qua ammonia (84%) and anhy- 
8 drous ammonia (18%). 

39 

i The largest increases in the ton- 


hages of urea were in the East North 
‘3 Central, West South Central, Moun- 


ne lain and Pacific regions, which to- 
ci gether accounted for 73% of the con- 
2 notion of this material in 1955-56. 
of the increase in consumption 
2 aqua ammonia was in the Pacific 
3 7 Where 77% of the total ton- 
used. Increases in the con- 
lon of anhydrous ammonia 
in the South Central 
16 acific regions — 53,123 tons, 

09 

In the consumption of 


nitrogen materials com- 
chiefly sodium nitrate (73,038 
3 ammonite ures (44,095 tons, 12%), 
16%) nitrate (174,692 tons, 
08 o) and a 


510 tons, 99 Sulfate (105,- 


Phosphate 
103 rock was the only phos- 
Ei oad material that showed a large 


tons, Consumption (330,812 

6.11 in Win ®), nearly all of which was 
1M sing — and Missouri, the states 
tonna “ery than 85% of the total 
300.00 The = of this material in 1955-56. 
terials Were creases in phosphate ma- 


€ chiefly in basic slag (20,- 


tons) and the total for all kinds 


of ammonium 
(23,011 tons). 

Decreases in the consumption of 
superphosphates containing 22% or 
less of available P.O, occurred in all 
the regions and totaled 78,696 tons 
(11%). The decrease of 16,217 tons 
(5%) in the consumption of super- 
phosphates containing more than 


Phosphate products 


22% P.O; was spread over five of the 
ten regions. No consumption of fused 
tricalcium phosphate was reported 
for 1955-56; manufacture of this 
material by the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, the only producer, ceased 
in the year ended June 30, 1954. 
The consumption of potash materi- 
als for direct application increased 
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only 0.9% (from 401,084 tons to 404,- 
839 tons). Among the individual ma- 
terials, the use of the 58-62% grades 
of potassium chloride, which com- 
prised 76% of the total consumption 
of potash materials, showed the larg- 
est increase in quantity (27,821 tons, 
10%). 

As in previous years, calcium sul- 


Table 3—State and Regional Consumption by Grades 


State Fifteen principal grades consumed in region Ail r Total 
Tons tons 
New 
an = }6-9-12_| 10-10-10 | 9-16-16 | 6-3-6 5-8-7 8-9- 10-15-15 | 0-15-30 6- $-10-5 
——_Total_ 34,157 _ 28,338 15,534 | 12,576 | 10,212 8, 6 5,980 387,570. 
adle Atlantic 
8-16-16 | _0-20- §-12-6 | 2-12-12 $-12-12 | 3-12-12 | 4-12-12 | | 6-8-8 $:10-15 
New York 153,338 114,040 60,489 6,621 4 
West Virginia san 15/587 4,163 5,359 6] 16,26. 14,99 1,720 | 9,680 5128 | 5,520] 1,676] 1,6 06 34, 305 265,655 
256 5,4 2, i $3 152 2, 13 12,380 | 885 
282,079 | 151,438 | 129,868 | 69,001 | 27,96 |__25,399 | 21,929 | 175 
South Atlantic 
5-10-10 | _4-10-6 -12- 4-8-8 4-8-6 5-10-' 4-7-5 4-8-10 | 0-24-24 | 6 6-6-6 
Virginia 9,579 42,610 | 133,775 98 | 193,709 41,071 2 64, 355 ° 7,170 30, 586 11,23 ° se 138,333 672,63 
North Carolina 8,74. | 205,598 231,254 | 147,158 | 223,851 ° O} 16,252 ©} 68,923] 10,374 0} 49,922 ° 22} 160,621 | 1,351,158 
South 27,267 | 146,667 | | 1367606 0} 25,626 | 17,598 90,008} ° 23|° 70,787| ‘dis 
Georgia 524,091 | 19,668 | 1,502 | 111,203] 95 2,659] 2,187 | 15,199 0 | 999,118 
Florids 24.073 | “ol ho, 6:93% | 315,153 | 6.30 | 5.177 ,966 
[476,763 | 102 | 190,186 | 10,869 4 2,284 | 67,433 4 
East 
3-12- 9-10- =10-10 | 3-9-27 | 3-18-9 | o- 6-12- 3-9-18 | 6- 8-16-16 6-10-4 
Ohio 413,840 57,645 | 109,253 71,712 58,478 31,066 | 108,560 1,145 14,730 “1,989 | 15,072 6,990 2,042 | 17,070 Tao 87 68,217 985,317 
Indiene 171,610 252,650 | 143,896 98,771 76,252 44 089 3,236 23,720 5,317 10,990 5,015 2,620 9,055 2,925 3,187 10: 7 668 921 ,003 
7,665 | 102,175 | 52,67 | 8,229 | | 263} 29,577 3,222 | 5,262 2,266 | 7,165 373. | 34433 % 61,840 54,937 
125789 | 104,209 | 102,266 | 40,140 | 77,061 | 17,909 | 19,02] 3,266] 3/618 1,200| 6/837 a1 578,731 
31255 o| ‘70s | | 379,861. 
02,873 | 6 | 262,254 | 146,283 | 116,00 76,062 42,634 | 36,280 | 37,96 23,79 179 | 3,379,849 
West Central 
-12- -20- 6-24 | 10-10-10 | 0-20- "20-10 | 8-32-0 | 4-16-16 10- 8-8-8 15-15-0 | 8-16-16 
Minnesota 3,627 71,656 | 62,070 1,965 ©} 10,852 | 23,670 7,980 9,110 Oo} 22,757 1,759 39 251 | 14,909 T 58,718 289, 323 
Tova 20,h22 89,648 4,366 12,712 602 28,723 9,623 40,890 13,277 9,737 3 1,028 20% 53,190 305,843 
Missouri 152,500 12,936 53,337 | 44,888 | 19,63 | 16,103 5 O} 36,178 | 6,425 3,709 | 31,513 3,002 28 Th, 525 45h , 768 
North Dakota 2h7 500 3,398 103 5 276 y 1% 8,556 233 Bh 0 180 571 x 9,522 23,858 
South Dakota 102 17 33%6 13 33 102 45 13 3,105 1 2,210 ° 1,215 20 46 2,208 9,421 
Nebraska 206 100 16 162 426 102 3,960 3, 37% 10 | 3,269 0 8,655 20,510 
Kansas 1 833 208 964 635 3,23 4,450 13,655 00 56 19,971 78,074 
Total 160,952 | __175,463 | 70,225 | 68,963 | 66,897 | 60,710 50,569 | 49,086 | 201 40,725 | 39,270 38,903 | 32,389 | 22,948 | 16,687 259 | 226,789 | 1,181,797 
East South Central 
4-10-7 -12- 6-8-8 4-12-) 5-10-5 6-8-4 | 5-10-15 | 3-9-6 3-12-12 | 0-14-14 | 0-16-8 6-8-6 0-10-10 
Kentucky 17,753 159 1,907 84,569} 8h,952 17,409 a, 22, 432,2 
Alabama 8 ° .2 22 , 
Total 463 | 127,173 6 92,273 _75,452 51.173 6 38,553 | 31, | [2,980,701 
West South Central 
5-10-5 8-8-8 | 12-12- 3-12-12 | b-12-4 | 6-8-12 10-20-0 | 13-13-13 | 6-8-8 5- -9-18 | 5-10-11 
Arkansas 46,27 013 3,014 | 11,770 1,815 1,6 | 22,583 1,430 158 3,547 1,456 | 10,955] 1,618] 6,343 60 175,231 
Louisiana 25,592 4,106 | 32,627 | 18,699] 22,555 9, Tm 1,783 1 3,243 | 22,28) 8,064 16 3,156 | 2,031 43 18,791 163, 52% 
Oklahoma 27,355 17,542 479 5 4,703 2,93 7,096 331 1,050] 2,147 61 45 
118,239 53,6 15,524 6,138 13 2,194 
Total 218,103 21,359 52,644 | 34,621 | 28,136 | 23,643 | 23,464 18,746 | 18,541 13,259 | 12, 12,040 | 12,032 | 11, 
6-10-4 6-8 -5 | 10-10-10 -14-0 | 10-10-0 | 10-20- 28-5 | 6-3-0 | 15-11-0 | 12-24-0 | 18-9-0 
Montana 2,126 199 80 8 204 615 ° 2 505 3,737 
Idaho 478 ike 854 605 40 2 458 218 | 1,020 9 ° 31 1,512 5,382 
Wyoming 4a8 ° ° 16 209 12 132 ° 16 938 1,839 
Colorado 479 6% 1,603 4g ° 595 ° ° 265 76 386 205 ° 8% ° 70 6,714 12,041 
New Mexico 135 ° ° 639 ° 76 ° 1 102 ° ° ° ° ° ° ls 864 1,82 
Arizona 2,556 ° 0 1,713 2,152 1,049 861 14a 1,104 1,360 ° 0 ° ° 827 ‘39 4,410 17,473 
Utah 361 2,251 17 189 0 139 ° 0 4,526 
4,195 | 2,400 2,152 1,8% | 1,775 438 1,124 in 139 16,567 | 47,876 
‘ic 
|_10-10-5 7-7-0 | 6-10-4 8-8-6 | 8-10-12 | 15-8-4 | 10-16-8 | _16-10-0 | _12-8-& | 6-20-20 | 4-10-10 | 10-10-0 6-94 
Washington 830 157 3,026 231 ° 1,642 19 30,049 35,954 
Oregon 837 la. -) 4,109 ° 5 8 5,555 ° ° ° 2,857 ° ° ° 12,958 26,450 
California 20,537 19,460 | 15,903 7,305 | 14,224 8,438 | 7,807 5,015 4,992 | 48m, | 4.379 | 4,345 | 3/2 | 125,100 246 , 
Total 22,204 1 | 21% 8,443 | 7,815 86 5,015 4,992 | 4,89 4,499 | 4,379 | 4,086 68 308 
Territories*/ 
15-4-7 | | 10-10-68] 6-8-0 |_8-6-10 12-6-10 | 12-b-10 | 12-30 6-14 | 
Puerto Rico 33,605 | __16,577 | 15,775 | 14,968 | 12,365 | 10,606] 9,7% | | 7,658 | 101,109 
Continental United Sta’ 
5-10-10 3-12-12 4-12-12 | _5-10-5 | 10-10-10 | 4-16-16 | 12-10-12 3-9-9 4-10-' 2-12-12 | _4-10-6 | 3-9-6 | 6-12-12 | 0-20- 
$2,710 653 4,972 | 29,628 2,000 1,999] 15,536 100 | 240,020 347,570 
Middle Atlantic 705 1689 | 25,399 189,079 | 151,438 4,809 100 30,999 15 | 27,916 | 59,308 521,239 | 1,739,064 
South Atlantic 372,649 87,433 | 583,751 647 | 140,869 | 34, 56 5,121 | 476,763 | 48,7h2 | 365,286 | 368,779 | 292,050 | 12,30h 5,271 3 | 2,064,966 | 4,839,495 
East North Central 116,225 | 889,608 614 873 | 10,362 | 325,216 | 567,959 | 262,254 239 0 6 0 ©} 37,926 | 146,263 162 520,294 | 3,379,849 
West North Central 1,191 68,963 166 | 175,463 6,928 | 60,710 | 39,270 | 180,952 0 ° ° 0 14,090 | 50,569 264 563,515 | 1,181,797 
East South Central 38,553 68,982 | 127,173 7,759 | 107,079 | 27,599] 7,h64 11,076 1,039 | 420,801 4,466 ©} 75,452 | 238,477 | 21,853 iss [ 822,928 | 1,980,701 
West South Central 11,247 132 ne 218,103 3 3,621 12 1,770 10,728 1” 
Mountain 5 5 1,8 0 0 0 219 5,220 47,87 
1,2%,H2 | 1,171,479 | 737,215 | 699,511 | 678,083 | 659,090 | 615,596 500,839 | 478,163 | 469,543 | 400,811 | 368,797 | 367,517 | 338,595 310,275 1,387 | 5,440,733 | 14,529,159 
1/ Exclusive of mixtures not reported by grade. 2/ Including the tonnagé of mixtures not reported by grade. Total number of mixtures ranges over 500 but only 15 reported by grade. 4/ ‘Total consumption in 
Hawaii was 65,385 tons of mixed fertilizers, comprising 130 grades, which were manufactured to consumer's specifications. Date for Alaska not available. Estimated less than S00 tons. 


Table 4—Materials Consumed for Direct Application, in Tons’ 


chemical nitrogen materials Phosphate materials2/ Tote) 
‘Ammonium Nitrogen Setural Superphos phates Calort primary and trace 
State and Regioa nitrates | Amonium | Calcive | solutions | Sodium | ureq | otner2/ | organice®/ | Grades Other | 
anhydrous limestone | sulfate cyanamide | and aque nitrate 22 percent over r me 
‘ mixtures ammonia2/ and under 22 percent grades 
227 122 5 708 & 2,635 2 228 5,338 
1 76 23 2 653 2 2,520 ° 87 n 4,149 
Vermont, ° 457 3 12 ° 62 153 2 145 16,827 5 264 12 18,9 
Rhode 26 ° is 5 8 ’ 
New 3 im 251 | 1,206 82 23,335 31,400 £0 2,455 
6 2] 3,498 676 | 4,043 235 18, 347 ng %, 396 400 1,070 18 
st S| 90} 2,108 | 252 647 1,968 578 22,942 198 
STT 338 958 2,143] 1,733 | 1,592 6% 265 9,375 4,552 32,49 260 1,9% 807 64 906 2,418 
° 2 22 20 ° 
1,19, 593 67 | 1,430 me} le 1,607 1,663 3,520 7 524 1,176 15,435 no 
West Virginia 10 21 | 18 Lj2 5.7% 290 80 3, 
Middle Atlantic 1,679 2,935 2,092 | 8,871 4.138 | 2,849 | 38,690 8,063 82, 16,493 68,821 16,480 
rgini 1,2. 1,96 4,073 | 21,828 383 1 951 1,333 1328 2,870 
6 Py 6.837 12,902 109,298 1,%2 ° 3,918 3,4e2 14,577 oT 6,181 10,177 10,533 304 628 
"826 18,93 | 82,272 | 1,206 5,711 | 87,516 | 895 680 76 | 13,017 5,02] 17,86, | 9,075 908 3,919 
7,582 66,300 | 7,088 | 2/978 | 797%] 269) 2,12 287 059 186 Tan | | 26,065 | 5,677 
1,087 13,357. 2.5% | 1,652 2,128 | 22,526 | 2,612 | 11,556 11,003 8,751 5,727 2,59 | 17,7% 
Atlanti 6.788 9,420 | 264, 6,84) | 13,639 27,358 | 320,900 5,321 | 11,698 18,672 | 26,463 62,418 60 26,879 | 2,017,398 
2,261 12,699 380 6,721 1,110 2,418 832 1,676 TAR 6,081 12,613 2,392 2,167 3,249 64 165 
11}002 35,665 158 3,660 6,306 232) 6,59 20 3,057 15,677 5,804 11,364 2,528 39,258 520 752 228 
18,570 45,989 1,260 27,211 8,672 5,250 al 12,040 | 570,29% 40,589 10,397 | 76,301 6 775 Th 
1,767 9,737 87 5,181 181 1,164 2,153 12,640 1,998 8,845 1,009 1,501 693 46,27 93 
18% 239 22 ‘23 2 6,078 | - 6,860 Li 822 626 32,320 
yey th Central 45,022 | 3,232 12,63 | __1,423 | 15,908 40,966 | 593,910 | 69,546 42,701 16,715 | 126,775 2.1%. 112.190 2,265 
13,6% 6,611 ° 85 5,506 526 35 4,064 1,062 4,378 25,838 10,23 3,718 21 76,632 2,15 
10,523 27,982 ° 45 6,259 1,986 3 4,167 9,141 33,159 20,061 9,075 143,351 
15,538 57,161 4369 5 3,761 | 236,112 6,357 7470 | 19,297 395,627 
Dakota 1,618 2,455 7 ° 29 3% ° 306 130 571 4,92 6,4% ° 17,179 2 
36,153 30,013 173 ° 11,789 2,867 Tre 266 17,99 9,521 0 112/816 
Central 25,068 163,155 113 2.191 in ze | 6,677 45 24,007 | 248,262 49,512 327,578 117,532 673 880,150 
1,661 29,387 1,409 1,467 162 7 530 15,39 196 2,526 9, 3268 9,303 6,395 102,762 ug 
‘031 35,762 096 | 1,080 0 | 26,256 33 1.3599} 7.758 | 11,563 | 1,253 | 105,702 229 
79,130 | 35278 | “737 7% | 85,655 | 179 3 523] 3269 | 373 $0,022 | 9,473 ty 291;7 2,0 
39,402 L769 12,634 | 52,822 ° be 32,160 2,35 | 22,900 45 427,19 2 
Central $1,677 3,206 | 14,860 | 156,196 | 1 2,%76 24,9) 88,856 10,172 161,578 21.239 DL 29 3,190 
23,038 63,607 4,123 | 10,743 727 | 23,639 |- 6,452 1 6m 9,645 4,213 32,603 186 ,087 1 
25,510 35,921 $29 9, 30 2,015 2,819 | 26,110 | 1,223 218 2n 6,295 16,027 2,%2 5,91 6,063 TB 139,906 
11621 5,693 60 mn. 356 | ‘278 1 1,338 | 3,522 | 28,130 6,620 9,398 669 58,96 
431589 22.268 43,095 | 2,796 6,526 | 1,865 | 5,296 Sino | 21,956 62,108 276,213 
91,158 327,309 | 15.554 20,072 | 50,368 | 13,239 2.327 46,798 92,558 47,183 $1,680 $61,187 2.553 
1,088 2,90 ° 2,699 102 ° 221 1% ° 16,078 62 ° 28 1,189 
6.989 ° 9,691 139 3,516 % 209 ° 3,002 16,166 129 ° $2,833 6,208 
° 422 ° ° 1 ° 25 5,285 1, 27 ° 8,679 662 
2,616 10,390 3,69 12 785 1,38 193 13,826 430 41,323 186 
4,520 1.17% 862 ° Oj} 1,67% Lo 1,117 ° 5,611 8,048 64 ° 27,159 ° 
8,063 o | 23,176 10,993 | 10,608 | 9,541 8,979 5.17% 3,395 26,419 | 1,056 125,528 10,363 
6,138 o 5.78 22 5 968 5.5963 3379 26,221 237 
"632 2 16 21 Q 2u 297 22 2 21% 
22,019 ° 12,373 26,753 1,372 2,10 4,65 416 5,868 1,985 14,132 2,485 289 121,470 12,415 
Washington 39,013 22.562 ° 38 666 637 12,467 Oo} 3,548 76. 10,573 643 26,32 2,7” 193 , 15,961 
$2,179 2 140,93 216,857 185 | 16,706 35,611 | 306,602 LZ 64 215 11.49 01,486 0,513 628 
6.780 | 19,9731 258,077 zee | 22,707 | 41,550] | 2,003 | 60.656 25,971 461,929 | | 5.771 | 4,207,615 | 657.072 
Pesitis 116,453 90,625 |} 323,928 359,427 | 65,618 365,637 | 542,562 | 63,835 | 64,602 472,657 | 926,026 601,693 324 610,671 307 ,701 60,650 6,478, 186 649 
11,397 ° 50,2% 233 | 8,236 6 49 2,868 3,899 1,599 2,762 1s 1,615 2,96 
Rents 2 oot ° ° 43, 57% 2,m2 9 302 65 1,219 106 103 51,725 ° 
2 53,206 22 | 6,538 66 49 2,868 5.333 14,220 1,778 149,466 
Jerritories 65,618 416,643 | 562,608 | 92,373 | 66,668 472,706 607 ,026 325,723 614,652 322,411 62,426 6,627 
1995-36 | | | | Serene | 615,062 | 60,585 | 59,256 | 461,100 | 606.653 | | | | us,651 | | 6,507 191,606 
199-35 "928/736 | 390,603 | 536,716 | 66,213 191,592 | 653,105 | (6/) | 144,968 420, 2,676 | 106,927 27, 598,141 } 309,735 | 61,618 6 616,910 615,513 
1953- , , 
tel ‘tures. 2 The fertili te. in Table 5 ions. 
Includes fertilizers distributed by agencies. Excludes lime and the quantities of saterials used for pamufecture of commerc aixtures 2/ principal fer zers are shown separately 


Governmen 
shown tely in Table 5, by regions, 
fen the "Revises 11,208 tons of calcium sulfaye (gypeus) was added to the North Caroline total. 6/ Withbel 


aR. Slag wee deleted from the Pennsylvania totel. 


4/ Includes an gstigeted 265,000 tons of dried manures. 


| Mot available, estimated less than 1,000 tons. 6 
avoid disclosing figures Cor (ndividual 


st tonnage of N-P-K and N-P 

| | 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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fate accounted for most of the ton- | the individual materials comprising Table 7—Weighted Average Plant Nutrient Content’ 


nage of secondary and trace nutrient | the respective classes. 


ient3/ Multiple | Average 
materials; the proportion was 94% In 1955-56 for materials containing state and Region | | Avaiianie | , | | Single | 
(738,499 tons) in 1955-56. only nitrogen, P.O; or K;O, the re- content | | | content 
i es were 
trient content of the various classes | 32.35, 16.55 (available P,Os | [13-58] | | | 
of materials consumed is given in | 55.64%, while the multiple-nutrient | | | aga | 10.95 16.» 
based | materials averaged 22.71%. The cor- | mse tsisna | | 23.79 | 56.92 | 12.69 | 18:50 | 
Table 7. These averages are for these classes | : 
ed, in T 1 20.76 18.87 | 11-95 20.96 
Maryland 4.63 11.17 10.22 26.02 | 28.32 ‘ 25.80 
2,808,799) 635-088) saat | 108 | 20.73 | 25-65 | | 22.60 | 24.59] 9.58 | 
Px 99,982} 226,067) 234,961 25,828 4 9.61 23.27 20.35 15.07 | 56.62 28.32 23.27 
dhe | | 10.35 | | | 18.56 | 57.09] 18-72 2.3 
ai 96,4820) 109,926} 163,755) 283,661; 27, “ South Atlantic 
Calcium 2} : “or | 35.59 | 38.35 | 60. 5.7L 
6 02 1,796 gan 
° ° 2 ° 19} 2,547 ° 2,808 38-09 | 45.35 29-27 | 59-97 35-17 37-25 37.82 
° 8.08 | 18.39 | 12.91 | 34.38 | 43.27 5-48 | 59-82 +84 17.20 26.85 
sad 585 95) 2,579) 200) 8,577 Missour: 6.00 | 38.55 45.75 | 60.46 51-95 49.12 46.9% 
Cottonseed 1,605 ° 2 South Dakota 1.82 | 37.9 | 52.49 39.77 | 60.37 | 42.95 31 
Fish scrap, meal, emulsions 305 ° 26 3 9 285,675 Nebraske 10.18 21.10 3.75 35.03 | 56.10 42.23 | 61.7% 52.45 49.76 
vert 3,826) 10,689] 20,102 40 101,166 10.08 21.46 36.98 | 41.68 | | 60.46 | 42.09 1.34 39.70 
slotge, other ° West 7.19 | 18.20 | 32.35 | __37.74 | | 29.26 | roy 35-2. 
© tae 6.66] 11.73. | 1.98 | 27-93 | 34.70 23-10 | 55- . 28.73 
2,950 9.98 32.00 | 36.58 3.31 | 60.40 | 3.76 41-73 W0.60 
phosphate: 21-532/ 150 "203 1,235) 3,966 1, | 35.70 80.87 | 60.89 39.7% 38.12 7.63 
seid: PDs 2,868 | 913,909 0. 23.06 1.85 | 35.64 | 32.77 46.03 | 60.40 +86 42.75 
863) 595,671) 265,504) 16,510) 15,297 Wyoming 10.93 3 
| 37,005 “37 | 45.20 | 57.28 105 82.33 40.98 
4 ° ° Colorado | isos | 35.3% | 60.40 | 36.89 43. 43.38 
1% 1 1,823 69,695 99,558 5,333 426,052 Utah 10.3% 12.75 3.67 26.78 | 40.90 | 60. +83 31-73 
- ° ° Nevada 7.83 0.18 4.20 | 23.21 23.93 40.06 ° 27.47 
19 Mountain 12.38 |__17-42__ | 3.66 | 33.46 _|_37- 60.02 | 6:16 _36:69 31:8 
: Washington 7.86 | | 12.02] 33.52 | 37-90 3.29 | 32.61 | 32.90 3.21 
o roy | 7.05 | 26.51 27-09 | 57.01 | 15.12 25.41 26.01 
Other Pacifi 10.0% : : 
tinen 26.6) 32.69 16-53 | 55-47 22.60 27-42 28.27 
Line 1,093 22,358] ° ° ° ° ats = = = 23-15 20.28 | 59.59 57-69 29.96 32.66 
Potassium chi 2 5, 2 1 70 1 x 1,208 co 1.77 5-96 10.08 27-81 | 23.5% 21.61 | 55-50 
+08 11.20 28.67 | 32.35 16.55 | 55-64% 22.71 27-43 9 
SECONDARY & TRACE MATERIALS 86 ° 106 1 le 
2,057 tad of the primary plant nutrients, N, or KO. 2/ Guaranteed 
Copper sulfa % a5) Including 2 percent of the colloidal phosphate and 3 percent of the phosphate rock direct application. 
Magnes ns 1 2 ° Svailable. 6/ Revised: See table 6, footnote 6 for basis of revisions. 
— | in 1954-55 were 31.00, 19.37 (revised), | KxO) themselves was only 1.05% 
SECONDARY & TRACE NUTRIENT MATERIALS 315] 3,733] 96,528 2,265] 2,378] 1,700) 2,555] 20,237| 657,072 Mixed fertilizers supplied 41.22% 
ALL FERTILIZERS 5,953,407] &, 514,844] 2,066,325 That the national averages for of: the nitrogen, 79.43% of the avail- 
1/ Includes a by agencies. Does not include the quantities of materials used ‘ x ; 

or reported 2,775 most of the classes were higher in able P.O; (71.79% of the total P.O,), 
tenn qustitien are given free to farmers for vaich 1955-56 than in the preceding year | and 88.28% of the K,O. The respec- 
Devizes total coded June 30. 1955; basis 752,414 tons. reflects generally the greater use tive quantities of these nutrients 

of the higher analysis products. consumed as mixed fertilizers were 
1 
Table 6—Consumption of Primary Plant Nutrients The lower average for available 0.88, 1.98, ant arid 0.18% lower thang 
i i r. ile e 
ts from the large increase | in the p ng yea . 
of of tonnage of mixed fertilizers in 1955- 
State & Region Ke in the tonnage of phosphate rock 
Nitrogen | avails Pads, | ™ 56 was 3.73% lower than that in 
Available Total and KD Availabdled/ Totald/ and KD ‘0 
which contains only 3% of avail- 1954-55. th ‘ 
Hampebire : - e total quantity of nv- 
3,625} 20,472} 21,50} 22,210 56,201 1s,209 21,115 22,257 | 22,152 57,475 
New England 23, 32,245 4 2506 27,186 2 one 
New York | | Senter | 153,050 32.096 6122 | 253,739 in fertilizers are based on the aver Fertilizer materials for direct 
Jersey | | 10,686 age analyses of samples of the vari- | application supplied 58.78% of the 
District of Colubie ous products as published by ferti- | nitrogen, 20.57% of the available 
West Virginia 3.163 ERT 9,756 L729 19,998 3,302 10,462 13213 L185 22,149 lizer control official for the state in P.O; (28.21% of the total P.O), 
Atlantic | 202,013 | _ 212,260 185,69 | 482,270 123,039 222,208 | 235,521 188,873 52h ,116 
25,061 Th, 55% 79,595 72,173 172,588 38,508 76,895 82, 382 75,010 190,413 which they were consumed, rather Direct 
Borth Carolina 56,369 | 126,859] 136,07 | 128,705 303,913 109,598 130,926 | 130,678 371,202 f Table 6b—N en Consumed in ect App 
South 21.933 | 62,108 | 66,600 | 59,098 | | | 70,055 200,158 than on the manufacturers’ guaran- s—Years Ended June 30, 
| | 108.508 _ | tees, Thus, the overruns or under- 1955 and 1956 (in tons) 
South Atlantic 23,196 222 492 458,232 1,119,652 385,783 469,883 523,762 i 112 f ts f th Nitr en, 
Ohio 47,064 19,393 142,491 132,410 313,867 51,672 139,456 149,512 134,705 331,833 Tuns nutrien rom e guaran- 30 
Indiana 49,861 | | 149,381 | | 338,695 77,358 152,832 162,323 | 168,539 | 398,729 A year ended June 
| 15,555 | | | | | | 6,010 tees are taken into account. This 1955 1956 
| | | 20,811 62,87 gives more nearly the actual ton- 1955 1956 ang 
Bast North Central | 174,097 525,905 | |_1,192,006 268,209 |_565,295 | _762,000 | __59e,673 | 1,426,177 
Winnesote 123,31 2,37 20,173 ens] | 160,193 nages of nutrients than would be the Anhydrous .... 290,337 343,578 
| | | 80,189 | 65,970 | 217,555 case if only the guarantees were AQUA 46,617 
North Dakota 2,087 6,705 7,027 1,432 10,226 26,935 25,783 32,he2 Ammonium nitrate 375,318 316, ‘ 
South Dakota 1,005} | 2,490 3,518 6,452 6,758 193 | 14,130 used. The actual nutrient content | Ammonium nitrate- 
| | | | | see | usually averages somewhat higher limestone mix. 
vest torte | | | | | | 32,500 | | 366,961 Ammonium sulfate 109,245 86,878 —22, 
20,130 52,69 5h, 983 30,527 253,703 than the guarantee. anamide 14,121 13,815 
5,675 12,576 13,186 5,163 23,415 10, 76% 2,420 26, 35% 5,722 40,906 osphate 56.976 + 4,003 
Montana 313 789 1,198 3,523 9,304 12,901 99:463 87.699 —Il, 
with the preceding year, consump- materials ...... 837 1,769 + 9 
| tion of these nutrients decreased by Total ........ 1,156,995 1,135,930 —2!,065 
Pacific 3,029 | 6,589 21,767 10%, 332 108,040 33,330 415,169 240 tons (1.59%) of available PO;, Table June 
Continental U. S. 787 605 | 1,769,088 | 1,880,409 | 1,625,689 | 4,162,342 | 1,875,371 | 2,227,892 | | 2,621,607 | 1,835,638 | 5,938,901 and 225 tons (0 01%) of K:O, while App nates oes en "1956 lin tons) 
Poors Bice | | ome | | | | total P.O; increased 46,699 tons Available P:0s, 
~—Territories __| 29,068 16,085 | 47,361 | 19.528 21,811 | 39,080 | 115,840 (1.80%). Although the consumption voor ended Change 
Total: 1955-36 79,673 | 1,785,073 | 1,697,790 | 1,065,952 | %,236,698 | 1,932,603 [2,643,818 | 1,676,718 | 6,054, ateria 
1958-55 003,51 | 1,021,087 | 1,903,622 | 1,657,066 | | 1,960,536 | $/2'283,660 | 1/2,596,719 | | 611391139 of fertilizers bearing these nutrients | Ammonium 024 
1953-58 778,099 | 1,793,872 | 1,922,708 | 1,603,586 | 4,175,558 | 1,867,616 | 2,238,548 | 2,639,419 | 1,613,598 | 5,695,558 in 1955-56 2.42% bel that i phosphate:!1-48 .. 18,24) 23,265 + 5, 
1/ Includes Government distribution. 2/ Total in mixtures and direct application materials. 3/ Including 2 percent of the colloidal phosphate rr 55 th ‘0 OW at in Ammonium + 1,994 
ty of 702 tons of eveilable POs from the Pennsylvania total. [/ Revised by deletion of 830 tons of total from the t r i en t s (nitrogen, available P,O,, 
ylvania phosphate- 945 
te: 16- 53,240 52,295 — 
Table 60—Per Cent of Increase or Decrease in Consumption of Primary Nutrients—Year Ended June 30, 1956, as Compared With Year Phe os pte al 12:252 14,115 + |,863 
—Total (N, avail.— Calcium 4 
N —Available _ —Total P2Os, Ke metaphosphate ... 27,100 26,786 — 3! 
Region Mixtures Materials Mixtures Materials Mixtures Materials Mixtures Materials Mixtures Materials | Diammonium + 6,015 
ny + 0.25 — 7.14 —0.3! —2.51 — — 4.78 —15.87 —2.03 — 5.69 phosphate:21-53 .. 1,508 7,523 + 
Middie Atlantic ......... «+. = 5.85 —13.11 —7.22 —7.78 —7.18 — 9.38 — 4.65 — 1.29 —5.98 — 9.83 Natural organic 2.542 
South Atlantic ..... —!1.40 + 7.27 +110 —676 —.38 — 488 materials ........ 12,282 9,740 — 2 
East North Central ; + 5.74 — 7.88 —2.26 +2.74 —2.78 +32.57 — 2.56 + 2.84 —1.38 — 1.78 Phosphate rock 
West North Central ............. — 9.53 —16.27 —6.90 —5.87 —8.22 + 15.96 + 1.46 + 6.12 —4.86 —11.01 and colloidal + 9,833 
East South Central .............. + .63 + 3.27 +253 +236 +6548 —3.18 +3.28 + 1.46 phosphate ....... 17,924 27,757 + 
West South Central ............. + 7:23 +10.86 +8.71 +4.34 +8.23 + 7.00 +11.33 +7.84 + 9.15 | Phosphoric acid 7166 SIS — 
ens — 1.95 — 2.86 4.44 +1.21 —5.31 — + 6.70 +31.26 —2.41 — .86 Potash materials ... 211 
kas + 1.04 + 5.28 +7.80 +7.13 +7.51 + 6.12 + 14.92 — 2.43 +6.92 + 5.37 Superphosphate: 
Continental U.S. — 43 —232 +1418 — + 8 — 92 Over 22% ....,.. 153,528 147,622 — 
—10.82 — 7.94 —5.79 +7.92 —7.72 +18.04 — 7,83 + 6.97 —8.60 — 3.56 Other phosphates .. 6,166 6,588 + 
—182 —1.98 — .05 — 18 + 14.24 —1.07  — 1.01 Total ......... 462,573 462,347 — 
‘ 
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d 41.22% 
the avail- 
ital P.O;), 
le respec- 
nutrients 
zers were 
ywer than 


y of nvu- 
K,0) con- 
1% lower. 


r direct 
% of the 
available 
il P.O;), 


Yirect Appli- 
30, 


30 
56 Change 
56 Change 
578 +53,241 
510 + 15,893 
964 —58,354 
176 — 8,977 
878 —22,367 
515 — 606 
$30 — 37 


204 — 400 
493 — 3,869 


976 + 4,003 
153 + 628 
699 —11,764 
785 +10,812 


169 + 932 
930 —2!,065 
1d in Direct 


ded June 
ns) 


30 Change 
265 + 5,024 
568 + 1,994 
+ 
786 — 314 
523 + 6,015 
740 — 2,542 


00 —15,378 
— 5,906 


Consumed June 56, 


Materials 1956 (in tons) 


20, 
year ended June 30 


5 1956 Change 
159 368 
7 
246 — 305 
(789 «5,838 ~—1,95! 
ioride 190'258 194,754 +4,496 
1,418 1,480 + 62 
assum um 1,996 + 522 
itrat@ 7164 
passim sulfate 129 — 
piher_potash 403 89 — 314 
materials 
217,079 219,766 +2,687 


1.72% of the K,0. The quan- 

of and available 
p,0; consumed as fertilizer materi- 
als were, respectively, 1.82 and 
0.05% lower, while the quantities 
of total P.O; and K,O were, re- 
gpectively, 14.20 and 1.24% higher 
than in the preceding year. 
Although the tonnage of materials 
aring these nutrients increased 
162% over that in 1954-55, the total 
wantity of nutrients (N, available 
K,O) supplied thereby de- 
reased 1.01%. In 1955-56 the in- 
eased consumption of phosphate 
ock was largely responsible for the 
nerease in the tonnage of materials 
ind of total P,Os. The phosphate rock 
sed for direct application averages 
0% total P,O; but only 3% available 
The percentage difference in the 
buantity of primary plant nutrients 
n fertilizer mixtures and materials 
sed in 1955-56, as compared with 
he quantity in the preceding year, 
s shown by regions in Table 6a. The 
est South Central region was the 
pnly region in which increases oc- 
ed in the quantities of each of 
he nutrients in both mixtures and 
aterials. In 1955-56 the total quan- 
ity of primary nutrients in the 
ixed fertilizers used in the U.S. and 
erritories decreased 1.07%; nitro- 
ben, available P.O;, and K,O de- 
reased 0.86, 1.98 and 0.18%, respec- 
ively. In the case of fertilizer ma- 
erials the total quantity of nutrients 
fecreased 1.01%; nitrogen and P.O; 
biso decreased—1.82 and 0.05%, re- 
ppectively—but increased 1.24%. 
Tables 6b, 6c and 6d show the 
quantities of primary nutrients in 
e materials applied directly as fer- 
ilizers in the years ended June 30, 
1955 and 1956. 


lifornia Seed Growers 
ad Poor Year in 1956 


SACRAMENTO — Late rains, un- 
ertainty over federal farm programs 
end heavy carryover inventories from 
he 1955 alfalfa and clover seed crops 
ontributed in 1956 to a generally 
poor marketing year for California 
peed growers, 
Evart Vander Meulen, general man- 
Fer of Calapproved Seed Growers 
ssn., in his annual report to mem- 
bers, said that many other factors 
puch as tight money and unexpected- 
y high production in California also 
sy to the industry’s troubles. 
5 He reported that certified alfalfa 
Production in California last 
r was 48,947,000 lb. and even high- 
Production is anticipated this year. 
adh Vander Meulen was pessimistic 
yl he outlook for Ladino clover 
arket last Fi ion 
ed last February when 
oo 2,500,000 Ib. of seed from the 
" ornia crop of 4,770,000 lb. re- 
unsold, adding to the carry- 
cs Previous years. He estimated 
7 Ladino crop at about 4,500,- 


Jer seed markets remained in a 

den condition, Mr. Vander Meu- 

association sold all 

Top and the ca 

a rryover 
M 1955. The 1957 production is 


timated at slightly more t 
tl 
ut less than 1955, han 1956 


AGRONOMIST NAMED 
 AUL—William F. Hueg, Jr., 
Btension the Univer: 
at the Univer- 


University of Arizona 


Begins Mobile Program 
Of Farm Research 


TUCSON—Instead of taking the in- 
formation from the research labora- 
tory to the farms, scientists at the 
University of Arizona are now taking 
the information from the farms to the 
laboratory. 

The mobile unit of the department 
of agricultural chemistry and soils of 
the Agricultural Experiment Station 
is in operation now, with its program 
well under way, according to Lyman 
R. Amburgey, extension soils spe- 
cialist for the University of Arizona. 

Heading this concept of agricultur- 
al research is Dr. T. C. (Curt) Tucker, 
who has pushed the project through 
to completion from its inception. In 
cooperation with county agricultural 
agents, Dr. Tucker and his co-worker, 
Jim Abbott, are establishing experi- 
ments on farms of cooperating grow- 
ers in addition to their regular work 
on the Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion farms. 

Experiments have been set up in 
five Arizona counties: Cochise—cot- 
ton, corn, and two sorghum plots; 
Maricopa—three cotton and two sor- 
ghum plots; Pima—one sorghum plot; 
Pinal—three cotton plots and one sor- 
ghum plot; and Yuma—one sorghum 
and three cotton plots. Essentially 


{ these experiments were set up to de- 


termine the need for nitrogen and 
phosphorus and the amount needed 
by these crops. In four of these ex- 
periments the forms of nitrogen and 
phosphorus are being studied as well 
as the rates. County agents in the 
various counties will be holding field 
days on some of these farms later in 
the season to show results to growers 
in the areas. 


_ INSECT NOTES 


(Continued from page 5) 


more numerous than usual. Tobacco 
budworms are laying large numbers 
of eggs, and moderate to severe dam- 
age is expected. 

Boll weevils are expected to cause 
severe damage in many areas this 
year. Frequent rains have made 
treating on schedule a real problem. 
—H. E. Scott. 


Codling Moth Population 
Develops in New Jersey 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N.J.—In- 
creased populations of codling moth 
were observed in Jersey, with peak 
entry of worms in apples expected to- 
ward the latter part of June. The 
peak was to be in the southern coun- 
ties. 


Although neighboring Delaware 
has reported bacterial spot on 
peaches, none was seen in the Jer- 
sey orchards visited the middle of 
June. The first cases of powdery 
mildew on fruit appeared in Cam- 
den and Burlington counties. 


Armyworms have been numerous 
in Cumberland County area. Growers 
have been given specific instructions 
for control methods.—Spencer H. 
Davis, Jr. and Leland G. Merrill, Jr. 


HOPPER OUTBREAK SEEN 


SACRAMENTO — Elvin Mankins, 
Tulare County agricultural commis- 
sioner, predicts that an all out grass- 
hopper control program will be nec- 
essary in his county next year. He 
said that a spray program to kill in- 
sects now would aid in holding down 
next year’s insect population. He re- 
ported an inspection showed the 
heaviest infestations are south of 
Lemon Cove and in the Allens Gap 
area. 


GREYHOUND DIRECTOR 
CHICAGO—Hans Stauffer, presi- 
dent of Stauffer Chemical Co., has 
been elected a director of the Grey- 
hound Corp. 


PLANNING COMMITTEE—Members of the planning committee for the 
Southwestern Fertilizer Conference and Grade Hearing are shown above 
following a session in Galveston, Texas. In the front row, from left to right, 
are Mrs. Don Miller, Houston; Mrs. James Dawson, Houston; Mrs. Stanley 
Hackett, Shreveport; Mrs. W. S. Tyler, Sulphur Springs, Texas, and Mrs. 
Harold Trammell, Texarkana, Texas. Standing are J. D. Dawson, Jr., Fidelity 
Chemical Corp., Houston; Harold Trammell, Farmers Fertilizer Co., Tex- 
arkana, Texas; Dr. J. F. Fudge, Texas state chemist, College Station, Texas; 
W. S. Tyler, Longhorn Construction Co., Sulphur Springs, Texas; Stanley 
Hackett, Dixie Fertilizer Co., Shreveport; Don Miller, Armour Fertilizer 
Works, Houston, and Jimmie Powledge, Buccaneer Hotel, Galveston. Not 
pictured is Jack Lindsey of International Minerals & Chemical Corp., Shreve- 
port, who was operating the camera. The 1957 conference and grade hearing 
will be held July 17-19 at the Buccaneer Hotel in Galveston. See page 8 of the 


June 10 issue of Croplife. 


Robert L. Smith 


F. 0. Richards 


F. M. Docauer 


NEW OFFICERS APPOINTED—The Frank G. Hough Co., Libertyville, IIL, 
has announced the advancements of three men within its financial section. 
Robert L. Smith has been made secretary and treasurer of the company. He 
has been with the firm for more than 11 years and was formerly assistant sec- 
retary and assistant treasurer. Frank M. Docauer, former staff assistant, has 
been made assistant secretary. During his 14 years with the company, he has 
also been chief cost accountant. Fenton O. Richards has been elected con- 
troller of the company. He has been with the Hough company for 12 years 
and was formerly assistant manager of the cost department. 


Melvin A. Finuf 


Beaird Promotes 
Three in Sales 


SHREVEPORT, LA.— Melvin A. 
Finuf, who has been assistant gener- 
al manager of sales since August, 
1946, has been promoted to general 
manager of sales at the J. B. Beaird 
Co., Inc., Shreveport, La., John L. 
Tullis, vice president of sales, has an- 
nounced. 

Mr. Finuf joined Beaird in 1935 in 
the pattern shop and served through- 
out the plant, moving up to plant 
engineer, superintendent of the ma- 
chine shop, the forge plant, tank divi- 
sional sales manager and assistant 
sales manager before his appointment 
as assistant general manager of sales 
in 1946. 

Gerald Pope and J. R. Sims have 


Gerald Pope — 


J. R. Sims 


been advanced to key positions at the 
company. 

Mr. Pope, who has been district 
sales manager of Beaird’s Houston 
office, succeeds Mr. Finuf as assistant 
general manager of sales. Mr. Pope 
joined Beaird in March, 1948 as a 
sales engineer in the Shreveport of- 
fice, transferred to Houston in Octo- 
ber, 1949 and later was named dis- 
trict manager. He was formerly as- 
sociated with Texas Power & Light 
Company in Dallas. 

Mr. Sims, who has been the com- 
pressor division sales engineer in Mid- 
land since he joined Beaird in Novem- 
ber, 1955, has been advanced to Hous- 
ton district sales manager, replacing 
Mr. Pope. Previously, Mr. Sims had 
been general manager of Mid State 
Mapping Service in Shreveport and 
an engineer for United Gas Pipeline. 
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Croplife 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER FOR THE FARM CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


The regional circulation of this issue is concentrated in the Western states. 


ANNUAL REPORT SHOW 


Sixteen States Increased Plant Food Use 
Despite General Decline in Consumption 


The news that fertilizer tonnage fell off some- 
what during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1956 
comes as no particular surprise to many in the 
field who have been battling to keep volume on an 
upward curve. The annual USDA report, presented 
in full in this week’s Croplife, tells an interesting 
story of the industry’s sales efforts during the 
year past. It reflects the influence of reduced 
acreages, the attitude of farmers in some areas, 
and also the way weather affects the sale of 
plant food. Conditions of too little moisture in 
some areas, or just the reverse in others are in 
neither case conducive to optimum efforts to 
raise crops. 


Significant points brought out in the 
report lie in the statistics covering the 
areas in which gains and losses were rec- 
orded for fertilizer consumption. Although 
the over all tonnage was down, it doesn’t 
mean that this was true in every state. Far 
from it. Significant increases were regis- 
tered in the East North Central region 
which comprises Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan and Wisconsin, in the West South 
Central region, comprising Arkansas, Lou- 
isiana, Oklahoma and Texas; and in the 
Pacific states of California, Oregon and 
Washington. In all, 16 states in various 
regions increased their consumption, which, 
in a year like the one just passed, is not so 
bad. 


These sixteen states, which in the 1955-56 year 
accounted for 35.52% of U.S. consumption of fer- 
tilizer, chalked up an impressive gain of 587,222 
tons which represented an increase of 7.45%. 
Obviously, the problem is to maintain this high 
consumption level in these states while trying to 
bring up the sales in other areas which have 
slipped. It’s a big assignment. 


Methods by which the industry can go about 
increasing its sales of plant food are of course 
many and varied. Plans must be geared to local 
conditions and operated in accordance with the 
needs of crops, weather and markets. 

Speakers at the recent meeting of the Nation- 
al Plant Food Institute gave some very good ad- 
vice along this line. A banker declared that Ameri- 
can farmers are financially capable of tackling 
any project in which they are interested, and “as 
a whole, they could double their use of plant 
food.” Credit-wise, he added, they could triple 
their present use of plant food. 

With an equity of some $151,300,000,000, the 
highest on record, the farmers of America can 
easily get loans from rural banks: for the pur- 
chase of fertilizers, and this favorable balance 
sheet can be used by the fertilizer trade in for- 
mulating “the greatest merchandising program 
this industry has ever known.” 


Another speaker said estimates of vari- 
ous agricultural colleges indicate that fer- 
tilizer usage could be increased from 50% to 
300%, and in some states, as much as 
1,000%. But of course this will take selling. 


The idea is to get more farmers to thinking 
along the line of the one who addressed the In- 
stitute convention. He said he had set up goals of 
200 bu. an acre corn crops; 100 bu. oat crops; 60 
bu. wheat crops and a 6 ton hay crop and ferti- 
lizes accordingly. He confirmed the statements 
made by many agricultural economists to the ef- 
fect that the use of extra amounts of fertilizer 
brings down the unit cost of a crop, thus making 
more profit. 

“We have a 55-acre field of corn that yielded 


172.8 bu. an acre in 1954; 182.9 in 1955; and 167.8 


bu. in 1956,” he reported. He then added, “Our 


cost of production was 53¢ a bushel on the above 
field.” 


The more people who catch the mean- 
ing of this economic fact, the easier will 
be the job of increasing plant food consump- 
tion. Before the industry can achieve its 
full potential, this knowledge must be held 
by every grower in every part of the coun- 
try. Naturally, there are always some who 
would never increase their fertilizer usage 
to any significant degree, but on the other 
hand, there are numerous others who will 
do so through the persistent efforts of the 
industry’s sales organization. 


Maps in sales offices throughout the plant food 
industry are likely to be adorned by pins of many 
colors denoting states and regions where ferti- 
lizer consumption rose and fell during the past 
fiscal year. 


We suggest that the report, with its numerous 
statistical charts and tables, should be studied 
minutely to pick up hints of trends and possible 
changes within the marketing setup of the in- 
dustry. 


Attention to Safety 
Cuts Down Accidents 


That emphasis on safety in fertilizer plants 
brings satisfactory results was illustrated in a 
report made at the recent meeting of the ferti- 
lizer safety section’s executive committee at Rich- 
mond, Va. Wayne High of Baugh & Sons Company, 
Baltimore, in his report of progress made among 
the 174 companies participating in the safety com- 
petition contest, showed that a 43% decrease in 
accident frequency was achieved by these plants 
during the three-year period of the contest. 


Of these firms, 71 came through with 
perfect records during the final 12-month 
period, it was reported. 


The frequency rate for accidents of all kinds 
in the dry mixing plants of contestants went down 
24% and other categories also turned in impres- 
sive scores. The percentages were based on a total 
of 30,308,000 manhours of work during the past 
12 months. 


Far beyond the mere posting of statistics on 
safety, the by-products of accident prevention are 
many and important. Every mishap avoided is a 
gain in itself, and to be able to operate a plant for 


months on end without accident is an achieve-. 


ment. There would -be no point here in outlining 
the loss of production time involved in even minor 
injuries, as well as the out-of-pocket costs and 
the effect on employee morale, because every 
fertilizer plant executive knows that already. 


The point is that the safety movement 
within the fertilizer industry has made 
notable progress in its seven years of active 
operation on a national scale. The com- 
panies who have associated themselves with 
the National Safety Council’s program are 
particularly benefited, considerably beyond 
the modest cost of membership. 


The overall impact of the safety program with- 
in the fertilizer industry will be even more potent, 
however, when more firms sign up as members. 
The high accident frequency rates of a few com- 
panies can keep the industry’s compensation in- 
surance premiums high to counteract the good 
effect of plants with favorable histories. 
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13—North Central Division, 
Phytopathological Soci- 


july 12- 
rican 
rae niversity of Minnesota. 


i Ammonia 
18—Ohio Agricultural 

eo Everglades Restaurant, Co- 
xnbus, Ohio, John Studer, Findlay 
Ice & Fuel Co., Findlay, Ohio, Sec- 

retary: 
oct. 3—-New Jersey Fertilizer Con- 
ference, Rutgers University, New 


EDITOR'S NOTE—The listings 


this column 
above are appearing in 
for the first time this week. 


July 1-12—Summer Meetings, Geor- 
gia Plant Food Educational Soci- 
ety, July 1, E. O. Cabiness Farm, 
Oglethorpe County; July 9, A. CO. 
Ewing Farm, Newton County; 
July 11, H. D. Burton Farm, Thom- 
as County; July 12, Sam Neville 
Farm, Bulloch County; J. Fielding 
Reed, 710 Mortgage Guarantee 
Bldg. Atlanta 3, Ga. Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

July 45—Alabama Seedsmen’s Assn., 
Battle House, Mobile, Ala. 

July 10-14—Plant Food Producers of 
Eastern Canada, Manoir Richelieu, 
Murray Bay, Quebec. 

July 11-12—Great Plains Anhydrous 
Ammonia Meeting, Kansas State 
College, Manhattan, Kansas. 

July 17-19—Southwestern Fertilizer 
Conference and Grade Hearing, 
Buccaneer Hotel, Galveston, Texas. 


July 30-31—Fertilizer Meetings and 
Experiment Station Tours, Auburn, 
Ala. and Thorsby, Ala., Sponsored 
by the Alabama Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station and Alabama 
Soil Fertility Society. 


Aug. 18-14—Ohio Pesticide Institute, 
Summer Meeting, Ohio Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Wooster, 
Ohio, J. D. Wilson, Ohio Agricul- 
= Experiment Station, Secre- 

Aug. 14— Connecticut Agricultural 
Experiment Station Field Day, Mt. 
Carmel, Conn. Dr. James G. Hors- 
fall, New Haven, director. 


Aug. 28-81—Soil Conservation Soci- 
ety of America, Annual Convention, 
Asilomar, Cal. 

Sept. 4-6— National Agricultural 
Chemicals Assn., Annual Meeting 
Essex & Sussex, Spring Lake, N. 
J. L. S. Hitchner, 1145 19th St. 
N.W., Washington 6, D. ©., Ex- 
ecutive Secretary. 


Sept. 5-6—Great Lakes States Anhy- 


drous Ammonia Meeting, Michigan 
hi te University, East Lansing, 


Sept. 8-15—International Congress of 
Protection, Hamburg, Ger- 


*4-25—New England Fertilizer 
Bald Peak Colony 
ub, Melvin Village, N.H. 


§5—Pacific Northwest Plant 
5 od Assn., Annual Convention, 
Idaho, Leon 8. Jack- 

1 
Secretary, dg., Portland 4, Ore., 


Oct, 
Che, Western Agricultural 


es ae” 2466 Kenwood Ave., San 
» Cal, Executive Secretary. 


4—Sixth Annual Sales Clinic of 
Assn., American 
New York, Hotel Roosevelt, 
Cont, comteremce om Chemical 

Procedures for Industry 


Chemical Control Analysts, Shore- 
ham Hotel, Washington, D.C. Spon- 
sored by National Plant Food In- 
stitute. 

Oct. 18—Association of American 
Fertilizer Control Officials, (States 
Relations Committee, 8 p.m. Oct. 
17), Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 
D.C., B. D. Cloaninger, Box 392, 
Clemson, S.C., Secretary-Treasurer. 

Oct. 29-30—Seventh Annual North- 
west Garden Supply Trade Show of 
Oregon Feed & Seed Dealers Assn., 
Portland, Ore. Masonic Temple. 

Oct. 29-31—Entomological Society of 
Canada and Entomological Society 
of Alberta, Annual Meetings, Leth- 
bridge, Alberta. 

Oct. 31-Nov. 1—Second Annual 
Southern Fertilizer Conference and 
Second Annual Southern Soil Fer- 
tility Conference, Dinkler Plaza 
Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 

Nov. 3-5—California Fertilizer Assn. 
34th Annual Convention, St. Fran- 
cis Hotel, San Francisco. Sidney H. 
Bierly, General Manager, 475 Hunt- 
ington Drive, San Marino 9, Cal. 

Nov. 6-8—Fertilizer Industry Round 
Table, Sheraton Park Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.O. 

Nov. 17-19—National Fertilizer Solu- 
tions Assn., Annual Convention, 
Netherland-Hilton H 0 t e1, Cincin- 
nati, Muriel F. Collie, 2217 Tribune 
Tower, Chicago 11, IL. 


Dec. 1-8—Southern Seedsmen’s Assn., 
Jung Hotel, New Orleans. 


Dec. 2-56—Entomological Society of 
America, 5th Annual Meeting, Ho- 
tel Peabody, Memphis, Tenn., R. H. 
Nelson, 1530 P St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 5, D.C., Executive Secretary. 


Dec. 2-5—Cotton States Branch, En- 
tomological Society of America, 
82nd Annual Meeting, Hotel Pea- 
body, Memphis, Tenn., M. E. Merkl, 
Box 202, Leland, Miss., Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

Dec. 9-12—Chemical Specialties Man- 
ufacturers Assn., Hollywood Beach 
Hotel, Hollywood, Fla. 

Dec. 10-12 — North Central Weed 
Control Conference, 14th Annual 
Meeting, Hotel Savory, Des Moines, 
Iowa. Lyle A. Derscheid, agronomy 
department, South Dakota State 
College, Brookings, Program Chair- 
man. 


Deo. 11-18 — Agricultural Ammonia 
Institute, Seventh Annual Meeting, 
Hotel Marion, Little Rock, Ark., 
Jack F. Oriswell, Claridge Hotel, 
Memphis, Executive Vice President. 


Dec. 12-18—Beltwide Cotton Produc- 
tion Oonference, Hotel Peabody, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


1958 


Jan. 1-8—Texas Fertilizer Oonfer- 
ence, Texas A&M, College Station, 
Texas. 


Jan. 18-15, 1958—Weed Society of 
America and Southern Weed Con- 
ference, joint meeting. Peabody 
Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. 

Jan. 21-28—California Weed Oonfer- 
ence, San Jose, Cal. 


Feb, 18-14—Agronomists-Industry 
Joint Meeting, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, sponsored by the 
Middle West Soil Improvement 
Committee, Z. H. Beers, 228 N. La- 
Salle St., Chicago 1, Ill, Executive 
Secretary. 

March 4-5—Western Cotton Produc- 
tion Conference, Hotel Cortez, El 
Paso, Texas, Conference Sponsored 
by the National Ootton Council 
and the Five State Cotton Growers 
Assn. 


July 18-19—Southwest Fertilizer Con- 
ference and Grade Hearing, Buc- 
caneer Hotel, Galveston, Texas. 
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Classified Ads 


Classified advertisements accepted until Tuesday each week for the issue of the 


following Monday. 


Rates: I5¢_per word; minimum charge $2.25. Situations wanted, !0c a word; $1.50 
minimum. Count six words of signature, whether for direct reply or keyed care this 
office. If advertisement is keyed, care of this office, 20¢ per insertion additional 
charged for pee ag replies. Commercial advertising not accepted in classified ad- 
¢ ent dvertisements of new machinery, products and services accepted 
for insertion at minimum rate of $10 per column inch. 
All Want Ads cash with order. 


vertising department. 


For Sale for Prompt Delivery 


| MODIFIED BROADFIELD SUPERPHOSPHATE Unit— 


capacity 30 tons per hour. 


2 STURTEVANT Mixing Machines 
hopper), 2-ton drum, with Nitrogen Solution equipment— 


capacity 60 tons per hour. 


Large stock of spare parts for fertilizer plant. New parts 
20% discount, freight paid to your plant. Write for Cata- 


logue. 


Several late model Payloaders. 


Call or write: 


Ashmead F. Pringle, Jr., 


Telephone: 2-7016 
Charleston, South Carolina 


(one with bagging 


Post Office Box 904 


Hercules Continues 
Scholarship Program 


WILMINGTON — For the second 
year Hercules Powder Co. is giv- 
ing unrestricted grants-in-aid to a 
number of American colleges and 
universities—with the 1957 scholar- 
ship program totaling approximately 
$100,000 to be distributed among 
some 26 schools. 

When the program was launched 
last year, Hercules gave $95,000 to 
23 colleges and universities, giving 
the schools complete freedom in the 
use of the funds. 

“The purpose of this program is to 
encourage American colleges and 
universities to provide more and bet- 


ter technically trained personnel so 


vitally needed by industry and by our 
nation as a whole,” said A. E. For- 
ster, president and board chairman 
of Hercules. Mr. Forster added that 
“from the response of officials in uni- 
versities participating in our pro- 
gram, the unrestricted nature of 
these grants is of particular value to 
them.” These unrestricted grants-in- 
aid are in addition to grants of vari- 
ous kinds for specific purposes made 
by the company to institutions of 
higher education. 


TEXAS BULLETIN 
COLLEGE STATION, TEX AS— 
The Texas Agricultural Experiment 
Station has published a bulletin on 
greenbugs and other small grain 
pests. 
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The index of advertisers is provided as a service to readers and advertisers. The publisher does 
not assume any liability for errors or omissions. 
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CROPLIFE’s sharp, incisive 
reporting studied 
every days the agricultural 
chemical 


CROPLIFE’s spot diagnosis 
the shifting agricultural chemical scene 
represents powerful influence 


this billion dollar market... 


NATIONAL COVERAGE WEEKLY .. . 

Croplife's carefully controlled circulation provides 
national coverage weekly of manufacturers, formulators, 
mixers and ingredient suppliers. 


PLUS REGIONAL COVERAGE BY MARKETING-AREAS ... 


In addition, a unique regional circulation plan provides 
advertisers with a selective marketing-area coverage of 
wholesale and retail dealers and farm advisory personnel. 


WRITE—WIRE—PHONE our nearest office for a complete 


In addition to its national coverage, Croplife 
analysis of Croplife's important role in your advertising 


plan in these marketing-areas program. 


Here isa COMPLETE advertising medium 
with COMPLETE coverage of the market ... 


New York, 551 Fifth Ave. , Chicago, 2272 Board of Trade Bldg. 
Murray Hill 2-2185 PA| Harrison 7-6782 
ember of National Memb Busi 
Business Publications Phi 0 hee 4 Kansas City, 612 Board of Trade Bldg. 
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